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PREFACE. 


« F,"ENELON has left us a 


cc treatiſe on the education 
«© of women. Since his time, o- 
* ther authors, more or leſs cele- 


* brated, bave written on the 


© ſame ſiibject; and there is fill 


* room for a treatiſe on female. 
« education, But to ſupply that 
% want is not the immediate de- 


<q Sn of this piece: the Author 


AA Bere 


TY, 
*« here only preſents an hiſtorical © 
4 picture, an aſſemblage of facts 
« and obſervations, - which may 
e ſerve as the elements of a didac- 
tic work, It will perhaps ſhew, 
% that women are ſuſceptible of 
* gall the qualities whish religion, 
« feciety, or government, would 
« chuſe to aſigu them.” 


After the foregoing preamble, . 
M. Thomas proceeds to tells us, 
that this Efſay muſt be conſidered 
as part of a Hiſtory of the Manners. 
Viewed in that light, it is perhaps 
ihe moſt complete performance bi- 
tberto publiſtęd; and it is indif- 

fete | 


1 1 

putably the moſt elegant, and moſt 
philoſophical treatiſe, on the e- 
male mind and female character. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe excel= 
lencies, it appeared to the Editor 
to want a good deal more than. 
tranſlation to make it ſatigfactorß 
to the Enghſh reader. The ſen- 
tences were often complicated, and. 
the paragraphs tedious. It bad 
none of thoſe larger divrfions, which | 
are fo neceſſary to relieve the mind, . 
nor any of thoſe inferior ones, which 
are not leſs eſſential to the perſpi- 
cuity of reaſoning. He therefore 
in ſome meaſure decompounded it ;* 
be ſplit the ſentences, broke the 
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fpuragrapbe, and divided the work 
Fs into parts and ſeftions : he omitted | 
me things *, and added others. 

What relates to. the progreſs of 7 
crety in Britain is entirely new. 
In ſhort, he is anſiverable for the 
defects of the Effay, as it now ap- 
pears; though he has not the va- 
nity to claim its beauties. Thoſe 
who are acquainted with the ori- 
ginal, however, he doubts not will 
give him credit for his labours. 


3 
* . — 


* His omiſſions con ſiſt only of ſuch 
things as ſeemed foreign to the ſubject, and 
which can only intereſt a Frenchman, and 


a lover of e/cge, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


F we take a ſurvey of ages and 
of countries, we will find the 
women —almoſt without EXCEP- 
tion — at all times, and in all 
places, adored and oppreſſed. Man, 
who has never neglected an- op- 
portunity of exerting his pow- 
er, in paying homage to their 
B beauty, 


„ 
beauty, has always availed himſelf 
of their weakneſs. He has been at 
once their tyrant and their ſlave. 


Natore l:erſelf, in forming be- 


ings ſo ſuſceptible and tender, ap- | 


pears to have been more attentive 


to their charms than their hap- 


pineſs. Continually ſurrounded 
with griefs and fears, the wo- 
men more than ſhare all our mi- 
ſeries, and are beſides ſubjected to 
ills which are peculiarly their 
own. They cannot be the means 
of life without expoſing them- 
ſelves to the loſs of it. Every re- 
volution which they undergo al- 
ters their health, and threatens 
their exiſtence. Cruel diſtempers 
attack their beauty and the hour 
which confirms their releaſe from 
1] Wole; 
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thoſe, is perhaps the moſt melan- 
choly of their lives. It robs them 
of the molt eſſential, and, in ſome 
reſpects, the moſt endearing cha- 
racteriſtic of their ſex. They can 
then only hope for protection from 
the humiliating claims of pity, or 
the feeble voice of gratitude. - 


Society, inſtead of alleviating 
their condition, 1s to them the 


ſource of new miſeries. More 


than one half of the globe is co- 
vered with ſavages; and, among 


all thoſe people, women are com- 


pletely wretched. Man, in a ſtate 
of barbarity, equally cruel and in- 
dolent, active by neceſſity, but na- 


turally inclined to repoſe, is ac- 


quainted with little more than 


the phyſical effects of love; and 


B 2 hav- 


1 


having none of thoſe moral ideas, 
which only can ſoften the empire 
of force, he is led to conſider it as 
his ſupreme law, ſubjecting to his 
deſpotiſm thoſe whom reaſon had 
made his equals, but whoſe imbecil- 


lity betrayed them to his ſtrength. 


« Nothing“ (ſays profeſſor Mil- 
lar, ſpeaking of the women of 
barbarous nations, ) © can exceed 
tt the dependence and ſubjection 
« in which they are kept, or the 
c toil and drudgery which they 
« are obliged to undergo. 
« The huſband, when he is not 
e engaged in ſome warlike exer- 
„ cife, indulges himſelf in idle- 
tc neſs, and devolves upon his 
“ wife the whole burden of his 
“ domeſtic affairs. He diſdains to 
&« aſliſt 
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E 
c a ſſiſt her in any of thoſe ſer vile 
« employments; ſhe ſleeps in a 
different bed, and is ſeldom per- 
© mitted to have any converſation, 
or corre{pondence with him. 


* 


The women among the Indians 
of America are what the helots 
were among the Spartans, a van- 
quiſhed people obliged to toil for 
their conquerors. Hence, on the 
banks of the Oroonoko, we have 
ſeen mothers {laying their daugh- 


ters out of compaſſion, and ſmother- 


ing them in the hour of their 
birth. They conſider this barba- 


rous pity as a virtue. 


* Obſervations concerning the Diſtinction 


of Ranks in Society. See alſo Colben's Voy- 


age to the Cape of Good Hope. Hiſteice Ge- 
rale de Voyages, liv. 14. chap. 3. ſec. 4. 
Sale s Voyage to North America. 
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« The men” (ſays Commodore 
Byron, in his account of the in- 
habitants of South America,) ex- 
« erciſe a moſt deſpotic authority 
ver their wives, whom they 
„ conſider in the ſame view they 
« do any other part of their pro— 
„ perty, and diſpoſe of them ac- 
« cordingly : even their common 
<« treatment of them is cruel; for 
e though the toil and hazard of 
* procuring food lies entirely on 
« the women, yet they are not 
« ſuffered to touch any part of it, 
« till the huſband is ſatisfied; and 
c then he aſſigns them their por- 
„ tion, which is generally very 
« ſcanty, and ſuch as he has not 
« 2 ſtomach for himſelf + ” : 


1 Byron's Narrative. 


Among 
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Among the nations of the Eaſt, 
we find another kind of deſpo- 
tiſm and dominion prevail — the 
ſeraglio, and the domeſtic ſervi- 
tude of women, authoriſed by the 
manners, and eſtabliſhed by the 3 
laws. In Turky, in Perſia, in In- 
dia, in Japan, and over the vaſt 
C | empire of China, one half of the 
hhuman ſpecies is oppreſſed by the 


other. 


3 


© | The exceſs of oppreſſion in thoſe 
countries ſprings from the excels 
of love. | 


All Aſia is covered with priſons, 
where beauty in bondage waits the 
caprices of a maſter. The multi- 
tudes of women there aſſembled 


have no will, no inclinations, but 
B 4 his. 


** 
his. Their triumphs are only for 
a moment; and their rivalry, their 
hate, and their animoſities con- 
tinue till death. There the lovely 
ſex are obliged to repay even their 
ſervitude with the moſt tender af- 
fection; or, what is ſtill more mor- 
tifying, with the counterfeit of an 


affection which they do not feel: 


There the moſt gloomy tyranny 


has ſubjected them to creatures, 
who, being of neither ſex, are a 


diſhonour to both: There, in 
ſhort, their education tends only 
to debaſe them; their virtnes are 
forced; their very pleaſures are in- 


voluntary and joylefs; and, after 
an exiſtence of a few years—till 
the bloom of youth is over their 
period of ' neglect commences, 


which is long and dreadful. 


In 
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In the temperate latitudes, where 
the climate giving leſs ardour to 
paſſion leaves more confidence in 
virtue, the women have not been 
deprived of their liberty; but a ſe- 
vere legiſlation has at all times kept 
them in a ſtate of dependence. One 
while they were confined to their 
own apartments, and debarred at 


once from bufineſs and amuſes- 
ment; at another time, a tedious 


guardianſliip defrauded their hearts. 
and inſulted their underſtandings. 
Affronted in one country by po- 


ligamy, which gives them their ri- 


vals for their inſeparable compa- 
nions; enſlaved in another by in- 
diſſoluble ties, which often join the 
gentle to the rude, and ſenſibility 


to brutality; even in countries 


where they may be eſteemed moſt 
happy, 


— — OO IR NTIFY — 
— * 


1e J. 


happy, conitrained in their deſires, 


in the diſpoſal of their goods, 
robbed of freedom of will by the 


laws, the ſlaves of opinion, which. 
rules them with abſolute ſway, and 


conſtrues the {lighteſt appearances 
into guilt; ſurrounded on all fides 
by judges who are at once their ty- 
rants and their ſeducers, and who, 
after having prepared their faults, 


7 


puniſh every lapſe with diſno- 


nour—nay uſurp the right of de- 
grading them on ſuſpicion; who. 
does not feel for the tender ſex ? 
Yet ſuch, I am ſorry to ſay, is 
the lot of women over the whole 
earth. Man, with regard to them, 
in all climates and in all ages, has 


been either an inſenſible or an op- 


preſſor; but they have ſometimes 
experienced the cold and deli- 


berate 
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WE © 
berate oppreſſion of pride, and 
ſometimes the violent and terrible 
tyranny of jealouſy. When they 
are not beloved, they are nothing; 
and, when they are, they are tor- 
mented. They have almoſt equal 
cauſe to be afraid of indifference 
and of love. Over three quarters 
of the globe, nature has placed 
them between contempt and mi- 


ſery. 


« The melting deſires, or the 
e fiery paſhons,” ſays profeſſor 
Ferguſon, © which in one climate 
et take place between the ſexes, | 
& are in another changed into a 
& ſober conſideration, or a patience 
4 of mutual diſguſt. This change 
is remarked in croſſing the Me- 


« diterranean, in following the 
| « courſe 


| C 
« courſe of the Miſſiſi ppi, in aſcend- 
« ing the mountains of Caucaſus, 
„and in paſſing from the Alps and 


l Pyrenees to the ſhores of the 


« Baltic, 


* The burning ardours and the 
ce torturing . jealouſies of the ſe- 


„ raglio and the haram, which 


have reigned ſo long in Aſia and 
Africa, and which in the ſouth- 
ern parts of Europe have ſcarce- 


ly given way to the difference of 


&« religion and civil eſtabliſhments, 
„ are found, however, with an 
„ abatement of heat in the climate, 
to be more eaſily changed, in one 
& latitude, into a temporary paſ- 
« ſion which ingroſſes the mind, 
« without enfeebling it, and which 
« excites to romantic atchieve- 

| | % ments: 
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« ments: by a farther progreſs to 


ce the north, it is changed into a 
« ſpirit of gallantry, which em- 
& ploys the wit and fancy more 
« than the heart; which prefers in- 
« trigue to enjoyment; and ſub- 
« ſtitutes affectation and vanity, 
« where ſentiment and defire have 
« failed. As it departs from the 
e ſun, the ſame paſſion is farther 
« compoſed into a habit of do- 


c meſtic connection, or frozen into 


« 2 ſtate of inſenfibility, under 
« which the ſexes at freedom 
66 ſcarcely chuſe to unite their ſo- 
= ciety f.“ 


Even among 2 people where 
beauty received the higheſt ho- 


+ Eſſay on the Hiſtory * Civil Society, 
part iii. ſec. 1. | 


mage, 


1 47] 
- mage, we find men who would de- 
prive the ſex of every kind of re- 
putation. "The molt virtucuswo- 
man,“ ſays a celebrated Greek 4, 
-< js ſhe who is lealt talked of.” 


That moroſe man, while he im- 
poſes duties upon women, would 
_ deprive them of the ſweets of pub- MX 
lic eſteem ;-and, in exacting virtues Y 
from them, would make it a crime 3 
to aſpire at honour. 
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If a woman were to defend the 
cauſe of her ſex, ſhe might addreſss 
him in the following manner. 


Ce How great is your injuſtice! 
ce If we have an equal right with 
you to virtue, why ſhbuld we 
| + Thucydides. : 

| „not 
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| „ 
e not have an equal right to 
„ praiſe? The public eſteem ought 
ce to wait upon merit. Our duties 
« are different from yours; but 
ze they are not therefore leſs dif- 
fi cult to fulfil, or of leſs conſe- 
c quence to ſociety: they are the 
'« fountains of your felicity, and 
„the ſweeteners -of life. We are 
% wives and mothers. 'Tis we 
who form the union and the cor- 
„ diality of families; 'tis-we who 
c ſoften thatſavage rudeneſs which 
* conſiders every thing as due to 
« force, and which would involve 


„ man with man in eternal war. 


"< We cultivate in you that human- 
<< ity, which makes you feel for 


the misfortunes of others; and 


our tears forewarn you of your 


n danger. Nay, you cannot 


_ be 


be ignorant, that we have need 
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© of courage not leſs than you. 


More feeble in ourielves, we 
have perhaps more trials to en- 
counter. Nature aſlails us with 


% ſorrow, law and cuſtom preſs us 
with conſtraint, and ſenſibility 


e and virtue alarm us by their con- 


cc t inual conflicts. Sometimes alſo 
„ the name of citizen demands 
from us the tribute of fortitude. 
„When you offer your blood to 


ce the ſtate, think that at is ours. 
ce In giving it our ſons and our huſ- 
« bands, we give more than our- 


4 ſelves. You can only die on the 
* field of battle, but we have 
e the misfortune to ſurvive thoſe 
<«< whom we love molt, 
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LE 
« Alas! while your ambitious 
c yanity is unceaſingly labouring 
© to cover the earth with ſtatues, 
ec with monuments, and with in- 
c ſcriptions, to eternize if poſlible 


« an exiſtence when this body is 
* no more, why muſt we be con- 
« deraned to live and to die un- 
« known? Would you, that the 
„grave and eternal forgetfulneſs 
« ſhould be our lot? Be not our 


e tyrants in all. Permit our names 
* to be ſome time pronounced be- 
* yond the narrow circle in which 


„We hve; permit friendſhip, or 
“at leaſt love, to inſcribe its em- 
cc blems on the tomb where our 
c aſhes repoſe; and deny us not 


* that public eſteem, which, af- 


ter the eſteem of one's ſelf, is 
9 0 
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3 
« the ſweeteſt reward of well- 
ee doing.” 


All men however, it muſt be 


owned, have not been equally un- 
Juſt to their fair companions. In 
tome countries public honours have 
been paid to women. Art has 
erected them monuments, elo- 
quence has celebrated their virtues, 
and hiſtory has collected whatever 
could adorn their characters. 


Without entering into circum- 


ſtantial details, which might perhaps 


diſguſt by their uniformity, I ſhall 


inquire, in general, what are the 
qualities and the kinds of merit 
of which women are capable; how 
far government, laws, and circum- 
ſtances can raiſe them; and ſhall 


| attempt 
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11 
attempt to diſcover the ſecret con- 
nections of policy with their man- 
ners. I ſhall then quickly examine 
what the women have been in dif- 
ferent ages, and how the ſpirit 
of their times, or of their nation has 
influenced their character. 


This Eſfay, if I may ſo ſpeak, 


wall be a hiſtory of that part of the 
human ſpecies, which the other flat- 


ters and calumniates by turns— 


and frequently without knowing 
them, For it is with women as 
with ſovereigns, they ſeldom hear 
the truth; and we eſtimate them 
more by intereſt and by humour, 


than by juſtice. 


I neither mean to write a pane- 
gyric nor a ſatire, but to make a, 
C2 col- 
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1 
collection of obſervations and of 
facts; in which may be ſeen, what 
the women have been, what they 
are, and what they ought to be. 


8 EETION l. 


Of the great and virtuous Actions of 
WOMEN in general, 


E find in the writings of 
Plutarch, the panegyriſt 

and the judge of ſo many great 
men, a piece intituled, The virtuons 
Actions of Women, It is addreſſed 
to one of the ſex, named Clea, of 
whom we know little. But her 
connection with the philoſopher of 
Chzronea alone, has been deemed 
ſufficient, by ſome writers, to claſs 
her among the number of learned 
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Plutarch begins his performance 
with blaming thoſe, who would 


is their due. * One might, ” ſays 
he, make a cBmpariſon between 
« Anacreon and Sappho, between 
& Semiramis and Seſoſtris, between 
e Tanaquil and Servius, and be- 
ce tween Brutus and Portia, The 
« talents and the virtues are modi- 
« fied by the circumſtances and the 
* perſons, but the foundation is 
% the ſame; the colour and the 
*« ſurface, fo to ſpeak, are only 
e different.” 


The philoſophical hiſtorian next 
proceeds to mention a great num- 
ber of women of all nations, who 
have given examples of their cou- 
rage, and who bave ſhewn a ge- 
nerous contempt of death. 


C 3 He 


4 

He inſtances the Phœnician wo- 
men; who, before an engagement 
which threatened the deſtruction 
of their city, agreed to bury them- 
ſelves in the flanfes, ifche battle 
ſhould be loſt, and crowned with 
flowers the woman who firſt made 
that motion in the council. 


He tells us of other women, 
who, in a city beſieged, made the 


men bluſh for a ſhameful capitu- | 


lation ;—of women, who, ſeeing 


their fons and their huſbands flee in 


battle, ran before them, and ob- 
ſtructed their paſſage, forcing 
them to return, to death or to vic- 


tory ; —of women, who, during 


the time of a fiege, mounted the 


walls, defended their city, and 


bravely repulſed the enemy ;—of 
| WO- | 


„„ 
women who reſiſted deſpotiſm and 
oppreſſion, and who, as ſoon as the 
tyrant was flain, ran dancing be- 
fore the conſpirators, and crowned 
them with their own hands ;—of 
ſome, who themſelves gave liber- 
ty to their country ;—of ſeveral, 
who expoſed themſelves to death, 
and loaded themſelves with chains 
to ſave their captive huſbands :— 
and he takes particular notice of 
Camma, who poiſoned herſelf at 
the altar, that ſhe might poiſon 
the murderer of her huſband and 
who, turning toward the aſſaſſin, 


laid, 


« ] have only lived to revenge 
« the death of my ſpouſe—lt is 
«* done, Thee, this moment, For- 

5 des, 


( 24 J 
der, in place of a nuptial bed, 
to prepare thyſelf a tomb.“ 


He likewiſe inſtances the wo— 
men of Gaul, who, in the time of 
a civil war, threw themſelves be- 
tween two armies ruſhing to bat- 
tle, and ſeparated, and reconciled 
the combatants. As a reward for 
which act of valour, they had the 
honour of being admitted into the 
public councils, and ſometimes of 
being choſen the arbiters of nations. 


To theſe great and generous. 
qualities, by which women ſeem 
to riſe above themſelves, Plutarch 
has joined the ſofter, and to men 
more attractive virtues, as being 
more natural to the ſex. He praiſes 
the women of an ifland of the 

: Archi- 


to 

Archipelago, where, during the- 
courſe of ſeven years, he ſays, there 
was neither an inftance of weak- 
neſs in a young perſon, nor of in- 
fidelity in a married woman: 
And he relates an anecdote of the 
Mileſian virgins, which merits the 
attention of a philoſopher. Mul- | 
titudes fell by their own hands 
doubtleſs in that trying age, when 
nature giving birth to reſtleſs and 
turbulent defires, inflames the ima- 
gination, and when the heart, aſto- 
niſhed at new wants, which virtue 
forbids it to gratify, feels pining 
melancholy ſucceed to the ſportful 
tranquillity of childhood, Nothing 
could ſtop the contagion, A law 
was made condemning the firſt 
who ſhould be guilty of ſelf-mur- 
der, to be brought naked, and ex- 

poſed 
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26 } 
poſed in the market- place. Thofe 
young women were not afraid of 
death; but they were afraid of 
ſhame, even after death. Not 
one of them henceforth made an 


attempt upon her life. 


Plutarch in the ſame piece re- 
lates another anecdote, which, 


even at this day, might afford an 


excellent leſſon of political cecono- 
my. A king, who believed that 
riches conſiſted in gold, obliged 


the greater part of his ſubjects to 


labour in the mines. They all pe- 
riſhed. The remaining inhabi- 
tants of the country had recourſe 
to the queen. She ordered an ar- 
tificer to make privately the re- 


| ſemblance of bread, of meat, and 
of different kinds of fruits, of 


gold 3 


1 
gold; and, when the king return- 
ed from a journey, ſhe had them 
ſerved up to him. The view pleaſ- 
ed him very much; but, at 
length, he grew hungry, and de- 
fired to have ſomething to eat, 
The queen replicd, 


« We have ok but gold. 
« Your lands are uncultivated : 
<« they produce nothing. I have 
« ſet before you what you love, 
and all that now remains to us 
e of a once plentiful and populous 
* kingdom,” 


The king ſaw, ve corrected his 
miſtake. 
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SECTION IL 
Of the Grecian W OMEN. 


ESIDEShis general treatiſe on 


the actions of women, Plu- 


tarch has left us a piece in honourof 


the Spartan dames. There he cites a 
variety of expreſſions, which de- 
monſtrate their courage and vigour 
of mind; there we find beings and 
virtues very different from thoſe 
of the ſame ſex with which we 
have occaſion to be acquainted :— 
Nature ſacrified to patriotiſm; ho- 
nour ranked before affection; the 
name of citizen preferred to the 
name of mother; tears of joy ſhed 
over the body of a ſon pierced with 


wounds; the maternal hands arm 
ed againſt a ſon guilty of coward- 


ICC ; 


— 29 J 
ice; the mandate of death con- 
veyed to a ſon ſuſpected of a crime; 
and ſorrow, and even compaſſion, 
regarded as a weakneſs, or as an 
inſult | 


He gives us a fingular inſtance, 
in a Spartan woman, of intrepidit' 
and fortitude in a ſtate of ſer vi- 
| tude, A priſoner, and ſold as a 
ave, the queſtion was put to her, 
&© What knowelt thou?“ “ To be 
free“ ſhe replied; and, when 
her maſter commanded what ſhe 
deemed ignominious, ſhe cooly 


3 


faid, © You are unworthy of me:“ 
and reſigned herſelf to death. | 


Thoſe who have not been ac- 
cuſtomed to look beyond their own 
times, and who conclude what wo- 


men -- 
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„„ 
men have been, from what they are; 
and thoſe, more particularly, who 
are ignorant what effects a legiſlation 
conceived in one head, and com- 
bined in all its branches, can pro- 
duce on the mind, will be at a loſs 
to comprehend, how a ſex that 
lcems rather formed for ſenſibility 
than fortitude, ſhould poſſeſs fo 
much courage. It ſprung from the 
vigour of ancient laws. 


Among the- Greeks, who were 
almoſt all republicans, the manners 
of the women became neceſſarily 
bold and auſtere. The retreats 
where they ſpent their lives ſub- 
dued their deſires; the poverty of 
the public denied the means of cor- 
ruption; and the apprehenſion of 


national honour exalted their ſen- 
| timents. 


t 
timents. They had an ambirtod 
of not being behind their ſons, their 
their brothers, and their huſbands; 
and, not being able to attract them 
by feminine arts, they boldly trod 


in their footſteps. 


Other cauſes co- operated to place 
the women of thoſe early ages on 
a level with the men. In the era 
of the formation of ſtates, when 
lociety is only emerging from bar- 
bariſm, the toils and the dangers 
of the two ſexes are nearly the 


lame. 


The republics, or the kingdoms 
of Greece, conſiſting often only of 
one city, were continually either 
threatened with war, or were the 


ſcene of blood. National animo- 
ſities 
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ities, inflamed by the claſhing of 
intereſts, were more ardent, and 
leſs eaſily extinguiſhed than in our 
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il times. The wars of Europe are 
_ TE now only the means, and the man- 
in ner of deciding the quarrels of 
it princes: they were then the 
il | awakened paſſions of the people. 
1 The inhabitants of one ſtate fought 
| for the lives of the inhabitants of 
1 another. Victory condemned the 
women to flavery. Such a con- 
_IÞ dition was an aſylum againſt death, 
i 11 and might ſometimes. be alleviated 
buy the favour of a maſter, but 
W |: could never protect them from diſ- 
| honour. 
i 
it The uncertainty of the laws, in 
1 the particular ſtates of Greece, and 
| the ſhocks of liberty, opened a 
| 3 door 


„ 
door to tyrants. The right to com- 
mand, was then a right to abuſe it. 
To aſcend the throne, was to be a 
robber and an aſſaſſin. The citizen 
knew not thenceforth what he 
had to fear, to hope, or to ſuffer. 


The inhabitants of one place 
were involved in oppoſition and 
bloodſhed, and thoſe of another 
were engaged in dark conſpiracies, 
where women were admitted to 
the myſteries, and ſometimes em- 
ployed as the miniſters of ven- 
geance; for the ills complained of 
extended to them, and they had 
often more to loſe than their lives. 
The two ſexes then kept pace with 
eachother: their courage was great, | 
becauſe the occaſions of exerting it 


Were many and trying, 
D In 
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In the ſame periods, and from 
the ſame impulſe, both Europe and 


Alia were over-run by invaſions 


and emigrations of armed multi- 
tudes; and, among all thoſe wan- 
dering people, the two ſexes en- 
countered the ſame hardſhips and 
the ſame perilss The women. 


would therefore imperceptibly ac- 


quire a habit of fortitude ;—and,, 
as the virtue of the ſofter ſex 
has its exiſtence in pride — as 
indolence is almoſt always the 


companion of {ſeduction —as the 


practice of ſurmounting dangers 
teaches us to ſubdue ourſelves — 
as the life of thoſe women was ei— 
ther altogether active, or altogether 
retired;—and, as they could know 
nothing of that anxious leiſure of 


ſociety, where imagination eter- 


nally 


L # I 

nally out-runs deſire, and the ſoul 
is at once corrupted by all its ſenſes, 
they would join to their courage 
' a high and delicate apprehenſion of 
honour:—and theſe are, indeed, 
the two qualities aſſigned by Plu- 
tarch to the women of thoſe early 
times, both Greeks and barba- 


rians. 


But, in the different eras of 
Grecian hiſtory, we muſt not ſup- 
poſe that the women were always 
the ſame. It appears that the man- 
ners in the iſles of Greece, in ge- 
neral, were much purer than on 
the continent. Thoſe iflanders, 
by being leſs expoſed to foreign 
intercourſe, could more eaſily pre- 
ſerve their laws and their virtues. 
The warlike convents of Lace- 

D 2 demon, 
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demon, the nurſeries only of ſol- 
diers, would be much more rigid 
than the ſmiling retreats of Athens, 
whence politeneſs was propagated, 
and faſhion announced; and the 
city of Thebes, where a ruſtic 
groſſneſs ſupplied the place of an 
elegant luxury, muſt have been 
very different from Corinth, which, 
on account of its ſituation and 


commerce, obtained the name of 
The Two Seas of Wealth and Plea- 


fare. 


In proportion as their inſtitu- 
tions were corrupted, the virtues 
of the women, we may conclude, 


were loſt. But the rank which the 


courtezans enjoyed, even in the 
brighteſt ages of Greece, and par- 
ticularly at ATHENS, is one of the 
great- 


* 1 
greateſt ſingularities in the man- 
ners of any people. By what cir- 
cumſtances could that order of wo- 
men, who debaſe at once their 
own ſex and ours—in a country 
where the women were poſſeſſed 
of modeſty, and the men of ſenti- 
ment—arrive at diſtinction, and 
ſometimes even at the higheſt 
degree of reputation and conſe- 
quence ? — Several reaſons may 
be aſſigned for that Phenomenon in 
ſociety. | 


In Greece, the courtezans were. 
in ſome meaſure connected with 
the religion of the country. The 
goddeſs of Beauty had her altars; 
and ſhe was ſuppoſed to protect 
proſtitution, which was to her a 
ſpecies of worſhip. The people in- 
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that he borrowed from it the 1dea 


e 
voked Venus in times of danger: 
and, after 2a battle, they thought 
they had done honour to Miltiades 
and Themiſtocles, becauſe the La- 
iſes and the Glyceras of the age had 
chanted hymns to their goddeſs. 


The courtezans were likewiſe 


connected with religion by means 


of the arts. Their perſons afforded 
models for ſtatues, which were at- 
terwards adored in the temples. 
Phrine ſerved as a model to Praxi- 
teles for his Venus of Cnidus: and, 
during the feaſts of Neptune near 
Eluſis, Appelles having ſeen the 
ſame courtezan on the ſea-ſhore, 
without any other veil than her 
looſe and flowing hair, was ſo 
much ſtruck with her appearance, 


of 


c 


FL 8 1] 
of his Venus riſing from the 
waves. | 


They were therefore connected 
with ſtatuary and painting; as they 
furniſhed the practiſers of thoſe 
arts with the means of embel- 


liſhing their works. 


The greater part of them were 
ſkilled in muſic; and, as that art 
was attended with higher effects in 
Greece than it has ever been in 
any other country, it muſt have 
poſſeſſed, in their hands, an ir- 
reſiſtible charm. 


Every one knows, how enthuſi- 
aſtic the Greeks were of beauty. 
They adored it in the temples; 
they admired it in the principal 
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works of art; they ſtudied it in 
the exerciſes and the games; they 
ſought to perfect it by their mar- 
riages, and they offered rewards 
to it at the public feſtivals. -But 
virtuous beauty was ſeldom to be 


ſeen. The modeſt women were 


confined to their own apart- 
ments, and were vilited only by 
their huſbands and neareſt rela- 
tions. The courtezans offered 
themſelves every where to view; 


and their beauty, as might be ex- 


pected, obtained univerſal homage, 


Society only can unfold the 
beauties of the mind: modeſt wo- 
men were excluded from it. The 
courtezans of Athens by living in 
public, and converſing freely with 


all ranks of people, upon all man- 


ner 


0 + 
ner of ſubjects, acquired by de- 
grees a knowledge of hiſtory, of 
philoſophy, of policy, anda taſte in 
the whole circle of the arts. Their 
ideas were more extenſive and va- 
rious, and their converſation was 
more ſprightly and entertaining, 
than any thing that was to be 
found among the virtuous part 
of the ſex, Hence their houſes 
became the ſchools of elegance. 
The poets and the painters went 
there to catch the fleeting forms of 
grace, and the changeable features 
of ridicule; the muſicians, to per- 
fect the delicacy of harmony; and 
the philoſophers, to collect thoſe 
particulars of human life which had 
hitherto eſcaped their obſer vation. 
The houſe of Aſpaſia was the re- 
ſort of Socrates and Pericles, as 

that 
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mont and Conde., They acquired 
from thoſe fair libertines taſte and 
politenels, and they gave them 


in exchange knowledge and repu- 


tation. 


Greece was governed by elo- 
quent men; and the celebrated 
courtezans having an influence 
over thoſe orators, muſt have had 
an influence on public affairs. 
There was not one, not even the 
thundering, the inflexible Demoſ- 
thenes, ſo terrible to tyrants, but 
was ſubjected to their ſway. Of 
that great maſter of eloquence it 
has been ſaid:« What he had 
« been a whole year in erecting, 


* 4 woman overturned in a day.” 


That influence augmented their 
conſe- 


L221 
conſequence; and their talent of 
pleaſing increaſed with the occa- 
ſions of exerting it. 


The laws and the public inſti- 
tutions, indeed, by authoriſing the 
privacy of women, ſet a high va- 
jue on the ſanctity of the mar- 
riage vow, But in Athens ima- 
gination, ſentiment, luxury, the 
taſte in arts and pleaſures, was op- 
polite to the laws. The courte- 
zans therefore may be ſaid to have 


come in ſupport of the manners. 


There was no check upon public 
Ircentiouſneſs; but private infi- 
delity, which concerned the peace 
of families, was puniſhed as a 
crime. By a ſtrange, and perhaps 
unequalled ſingularity, the men 

were 
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were corrupted, — yet the domeſtic 


manners were pure. It ſeems as 


if the courtezans had not been 
conſidered to belong to their ſex; 
and, by a convention to which the. 
laws and the manners bended, 
while other women were eſtimated 
merely by their virtues, they were 
eſtimated only by their accom- 


pliſhments. 


Theſe reaſons will, in ſome mea— 
ſure, account for the honours which 
the votaries of Venus ſo often re- 
ceived in Greece. Otherwiſe we 


ſhould have been at a loſs to con- 
ceive, why ſix or ſeven writers 
had exerted their talents to cele- 


brate the courtezans of Athens +; 


why three great painters had uni- 


* 


| t See Athenæus. 


formly 
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formly devoted their pencils to re- 


ſo many poets had ſtrove to im- 
mortalize them in their verſes. 
We ſhould hardly have believed, 
that ſo many illuſtrious men had 
courted their ſociety ; that Aſpaſia 
had been conſulted in deliberations 
of peace and war; that Phrine had 
a ſtatue of gold placed between the 
ſtatues of two kings, at Delphos; 
that, after death, magnificent 
tombs had been erected to their 
memory. | 


„The traveller,” ſays a Greek 
writer +, „ who, approaching to 
« Athens, ſees on the ſide of the 
« way a monument which attracts 
ce his notice at a diſtance, will ima- 
„ vine that it * tomb of Mil- 

+ Diczarchus, 
ce tiades 


preſent them on canvaſs; and why 
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ee tiades or Pericles, or of ſome 


* other great man, who has done 
c honour to his country by his ſer- 
& yices: he advances, he reads, 
© and he learns, that it is a courte- 
* zan of Athens who is interred 

« with ſo much pomp.” 


Theopompus, in à letter to 


Alexander the Great, ſpeaks alſo 


of the ſame monument in words to 
the following effect. 


«Thus, After ner death, 18-2 
« proſtitute honoured; while not 
% one of thoſe brave warriors who 
« fell in Alia, fighting for you and 
for the ſafety of Greece, has ſo 
% much as a ſtone erected to his 
«© memory, or an inſcription to 
« preſerve his aſhes from inſult.” 
Such 


E 


Such was the homage which that 
enthuſiaſtic people, voluptuous 


and paſlionate, paid to beauty. 
More guided by ſentiment than by 
reaſon, and having laws rather 
than principles, they baniſhed 
their great men, honoured their 
courtezans, murdered Socrates, 
permitted themſelves to be go- 
verned by Aſpaſia, preſerved in- 
violate the marriage bed, and 
placed Phrine in the temple of 
as 
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SECTION UI. 
Of the Reman WOMEN. 


MON the Romans, a grave 
and auſtere people, who du- 
ring five hundred years were unac- 
quainted with the elegancies and 
the pleaſures of life, and who, in 
the middle of furrows and of fields 
of battle, were employed in ti]- 
lage or in war, the manners of 
the women were a long time as 
ſolemn and ſevere as thoſe of the 
men, and without the ſmalleſt 
mixture of corruption or of weak- 
ws. 


The time when the Roman wo- 
men began to appear in public 
marks a particular era in hiſtory. 

! Before 


1 49 J 
In the infancy of the city, and even 
till the conqueſt of Carthage, ſhut 


up in their houſes, where a ſimple. 


and ruſtic virtue paid every thing 
to inſtinct, and nothing to elegance; 
ſo nearly allied to barbariſm, as 
only to know what it was to be 
wives and mothers; chaſte, with- 
out apprehending they could be 


otherwiſe; tender and affectionate, 
before they had learned the mean- 


ing of the words; occupied in 
duties, and ignorant that there 
were other pleaſures, they ſpent 
their life in retirement, in nurſ- 


ing their children, and in rearing to 


the republic a race of labourers or f 
ſoldiers. Nor were they inattentive 
to the other parts of domeſtic œ- 


conomy: virtuoufly happy during 


the night, in the receſs of more 
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important cares, they were em- 
ployed through the day in work- 
Ing alternately at the loom and 
at the ſpindle. 
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The habits of the moſt illuf- 
trous Romans, for manyages, were 
fpun by their wives, or by their 
ſiſters. Even Auguſtus, when lord 
of the world, remained an example 
of that ancient ſimplicity. 
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The Roman women, during that 
period were reſpected over thewhole 
earth. Their victorious huſbands 
reviſited them with tranſport, at 
their return from battle; they laid 
at their feet the ſpoils of the ene- 
my, and exalted, and endeared 
themſelves in their eyes, by the 
wounds which they had received 
for them and for the ſtate. Thoſe: 
warriors 


6 
warriors often came from impoling 
commands upon kings, and, in 
their own houſes, accounted it an 
| honour to obey. In vain the too 
rigid laws had made them the ar- 
biters of life and death : more 
powerful than the laws, the wo- 
men ruled their judges. In vain 
the legiſlature, foreſeeing the 
wants which exiſt only among a 
corrupt people, permitted divorce; 
the indulgence of the polity was 
proſcribed by the manners. 


such was the inſluencs of beauty 
at Rome, before the licentious in- 
tercourſe of the ſexes had cor- 
rupted both, debaſing the one by 
the other: and every mean it ap- 
pears was uſed to prolong the 
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happy period, and preſerve the pu- 
rity of female manners. 


A ſevere guardianſhip, from 
which no age relieved the unmar- 
ried women; the cenſure of the 
magiſtrates; the domeſtic tribu- 
nals; the laws for preventing their 
luxury, by fixing their dowries; 

the ſumptuary laws, for regula- 
ting their ornaments; the temples 
erected to chaſtity, and to a god- 

deſs who preſided over the peace 
of marriages and the reconcilia- 
tion of ſpouſes; decrees of the ſe- 
nate in favour of women who had 
been ſerviceable: to the ſtate; alt 
demonſtrate the attention which. 
that warlike people paid to the 
ſofter ſex, and to their virtues, as 
long as they had any themſelves. 
i The 
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The Roman matrons do not 
ſeem to have poſſeſſed that mili- 
tary courage, which Plutarch has 
praiſed in certain Greek and Bar- 
barian women. They partook 
more of the nature of their ſex; 
or, at leaſt, they departed leſs 


from its character. Their firſt 


quality was decency. Every one 
knows the ſtory of Cato the cen- 


ſor, who ſtabbed a Roman ſenator 
for kifling his own wife, in pre- 


ſence of his daughter. 


To theſe auſtere manners the 


Roman women joined an enthuſi- 


aſtic love of their country, which 


diſcovered itſelf upon many great 
Occaſions. On the death of Bru- 
tus, they all clothed themſelves 


48 Mourning, In the time of Co- 


E33 riolanus, 
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riolanus, they ſaved the city, 
That incenſed warrior, who had 
inſulted the ſenate and the prieſts, 
and who was ſuperior even to 
the pride of pardoning, could not 
reſiſt the tears and the entreaties of 
the women: They melted his ob- 
durate heart. The ſenate decreed 
them public thanks ; ordered the 
men to give place to them upon all 
occaſions ; made an altar be erect- 
ed on the {pot where the mother 
had ſoftened her ſon, and the wife 
her huſband ;—and the ſex were 
permitted to add another orna- 
ment to their head-dreſs. 
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It is to be wiſhed, that our mo- 
dern ladies could aſſign as good a 
reaſon for the ſize of their caps. 
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The Roman women ſaved the 
city a ſecond time, when beſieged 


1 A 


1 
by Brennus. They gave up all 
their gold as its ranſom. For that 

inſtance of their generoſity, the 
ſenate granted them the honour 


of having funeral orations pro- 


nounced from the roſtrum, in 


common with patriots and he- 


roes.— After the battle of Cannæ, 
when Rome had no other trea- 
ſures but the virtues of her citi- 
zens, the women ſacrificed both 
their gold and their jewels. A 
new decree rewarded their zeal. 


Valerius Maximus, who lived in 
the reign of Tiberius, and who has 
left us a book which is a more 
ſingular monument of great vir- 
tues than of good taſte, has 


ſeveral eſſays in praiſe of the Ro- | 


man women. But theſe are leſs 
64 - pane- 
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[ -86 }] 
panegyrics than detached hiſtories, 
ta which he has ſometimes given 
the ſtyle and the manner of the 
oration. We have good reaſon to 
think ſo, ſince the celebrated Por- 
tia, the daughter of Cato, and the 
wife of Brutus, is not there for- 
got; nor that Julia, the wife of 
Pompey, who died of terror at 
ſeeing the robe of her huſ⸗ 
band, tinged with his blood; nor 
that young Roman, who, in pri- 
ſon, ſupported her father by her 
milk; nor ſeveral other illuſtrious 
women, who, during the time of 
the proſcriptions, expoſed their 
lives to ſave their huſbands. 


The ſame writer, in extolling 
the virtues, touches alſo on the 
| talents of the Roman women. He 
in- 


{ 57 * 
informs us that, in the ſecond tri- 
umvirate, the three aſſaſſins who 
governed Rome, thirſting after 
gold not leſs than blood, and hav- 
ing already practiſed every ſpecies 
of robbery, and worn out every 
method of plunder, reſolved to tax 
the women. They impoſed a hea- 
vy contribution upon each of 
them. The women ſought an ara- 
tor to defend their cauſe, but 
found none: nobody would rea- 
ſon againſt thoſe who had the 
power of life and death. The 
daughter of the celebrated Hor- 
tenſius alone appeared: ſhe reviv- 
ed the memory of her father's 


abilities; and ſupported with in- 


trepidity her own cauſe, and that 
of her ſex. The ruffians bluſhed, 
and revoked their orders. Hor- 
2 ' 1 tenſia 
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1 38 J 
tenſia was conducted home in tri- 
umph; and had the honour of 
having given in one day, an ex- 
ample of courage to men, a pat- 


tern of eloquence to women, and 


2 leſſon of humanity to tyrants. 


But the era of the talents of wo- 
men at Rome, is to be found un- 
der the emperors; when ſociety 
was more perfected by opulence, 
by luxury, by the uſe and abuſe 
of the arts, and by commerce. 
Their retirment was then leſs ſtrict; - 
their genius, more active, was more 


.exerted; their heart had new 


wants; the idea of reputation 
ſprung up in their minds; their 
leiſure increaſed with the diviſion 
of employments. They had ſer- 
vile offices, which the women of 
1 . rank 


LT 397] 
rank left—if I may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf—to the people : they had thoſe 
of a higher claſs, which were ſoon 
filled. During upwards of ſix hun- 
dred years, the virtues had been 
found ſufficient to pleaſe; they 


now found it neceſſary to call in 


the accompliſhments. They were 


deſirous to join admiration to 


eſteem, till they learned to exceed 


eſteem itſelf : for, in all countries, 
in proportion as the love of virtue 


diminiſhes, we find the value of 
talents to increaſe. 


A thouſand cauſes concurred to 


produce this revolution of man- 
ners among the Romans. The: 
valt inequality of ranks; the enor- 
mous fortunes of individuals; the 


ridicule. * by the imperial 
: | court 
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court to moral ideas; all contribut- 


ed to haſten the period of cor- 
ruption. Then vice had no curb, 


The exceſſive defire of ſhews 
brought a low and ſhameleſs free- 
dom into faſhion. Women con- 
tended with each other, who ſhould 


bribe higheſt for the embraces of a 


player. They fixed their hearts and 
their eyes upon the ſtage, to de- 
vour the movements of a panto- 
mime. A dancer, or a juggler, 
ſwallowed up the patrimonies, and 
gave heirs to the defcendants of 


the - Scipios and the Emiliuſes. 


Debauchery reduced fertility. They 
Jearned to cheat nature. The art 
of producing abortions completed 
the deteſtable practice. The paſ- 


ſions, always craving, always gra- 


tied ; and the women tired of all, 
| "Fun 


Fa 
cloyed of all, multiplied in Rome 
the monſters of Aſia: they muti- 
lated their ſlaves, to ſatisfy the 
new caprices of an imagination 
Jaded even with pleaſure itſelf. 
The vices became more power» 
ful than the laws. It was no longer 
the ſtudy of the magiſtrate to pre- 
ſerve the manners, but to puniſh 
crimes ; and ſometimes their hum- 
ber, and their nature, was ſo 
alarming, that it became neceflary 
for public juſtice to cover herſelf 


with a veil: becauſe there would 


have been no leſs danger than 


ſhame in taking notice of all the 


guilty. 


When Septimus Severus mount- 
ed the throne, he found three 
thouſand accuſations of adultery 


On 
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4 
on the roll. He was obliged to lay 
aſide his plan of reformation. 


In that age, the rank of the wo 
men appears to have been more fre- 
quently praiſed than the virtue, 
and the talents, or accompliſh- 
NT, than the manners. ; 


About the . of the em- 
pire, ſeveral funeral orations were 
pronounced at Rome in honour of 


women: the oration of Junia, the 


ſiſter of Brutus, and the wife of 


Caſſius; the oration of the em- 


preſs Livia, the mother of Tibe- 
rius; that of Octavia, ſpoken by 
Auguſtus; and that of Poppæa, by 
Nero. The firſt may be ſaid to be 
the eulogy. of virtue, {till ſevere 
and repulican, The ſecond ought 

"I" 


5 Le. 

to mark the gradation of the man- 
ners of the women of a common- 
wealth to their manners in a court; 
and under monarchical govern- 
1 


The manners of Livia partook 
of both periods, and of both go- 
vernments. She was connected 
with the republic by a remnant of 
ſimplicity; and, to uſe the words 
of Tacitus, * by the ſanctity of her 
« houſe:” She was connected with 
the monarchy by a boundleſs am- 
bition, by a deſire of reputation, 
by a ſtudied deceit, by the art of 
happily employing the allurements 
of her ſex—in ſhort, by intrigue. 
and addreſs applied by turns to. 
great or to trifling purpoſes. 


my 5 : The 
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The third oration, or that of 
Octavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus, 
the wife of Anthony, and the vir- 
tuous and tender rival of Cleo- 
patra, was the eulogy of beauty 
rendered intereſting by misfor- 
tunes, and mingled with great 
events, of which ſhe was rather 
the victim enn the cauſe. 5 


Theſe panegyrics might paſs 
without reprehenſion; but the eu- 
logy of Poppæa pronounced by an 
emperor and applauded by the Ro- 
mans, was a proof of the laſt ſtage 
of corruption f. It ſeemed to in- 
ſinuate, that all the women connect- 
ed with the imperial houſe, or who 
entered there, had a right to be 
praiſed in the ſame manner after 

+ Tacit, Ann, xvi. 6. | 
their 


TT 


theirdeath. Several of them, while 


on the throne, were publicly 


abandoned 1n their pleaſures; but 
the apotheoſis repaired all. Re- 
ligion was even leſs ſtrict than the 
manners: it was eaſier to obtain 
the rank of a goddeſs, than the 
character of a virtuous woman. 


There were ſtill however ſome 
virtues among the Roman women; 
but theſe were remarkable. The 
greater part of them owed their 
birth to Stoiciſm, which, under 
the firſt emperors, ſpread itſelf to 
Rome. Stoiciſm is to the manners, 
what republican ſeverity is to go- 
vernment. It revived in ſome 


houſes the ancient virtues; but 


with this difference, that formerly 
the Romans may be ſaid to have 
* ſucked 
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ſucked in virtue with their milk; 


it was a kind of habitual inſtinct, 


and the happy effect of example 


and of laws: now, to reſiſt the 


torrent of corruption, it was ne- 


ceſſary to poſſeſs cultivated man- 
ners, firm opinions, and philoſo- 
phical reſourſes. It was likewiſe 
neceſſary to have principles; for 
cold reaſon could not long have 
held out: it was neceſſary to poſ- 
ſeſs a certain enthuſiaſm, which at 
once animated and ſupported the 
ſoul; which propoſed to itſelf a 
dignity ſuperior to man, that it 
might elevate him to the height of 
his powers; which deſpiſed plea- 
ſure, that it might hate vice; 
which withſtood ſorrow and com- 
paſſion, that it might fortify itſelf 
againſt weakneſs; which, in ſhort, 

in 
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in places were guilt was all power- 
ful by authority and by example, 
where men were enſlaved by all 
things, rendered man independent 
of all things—but of moral obli- 
gation; and which, railing him 
above this ſublunary ſcene and all 
its deluſive joys, made him his 
own cenſor, his preceptor, his con- 
templator, and his judge. 


Such was the doctrine of the 
Stoics. It was therefore highly 
neceſſary at Rome in this period, 
as a powerful counterpoiſe to an 
enormous weight; and it produc- 
ed, indeed, in that city the moſt 
amazing contraſts:—the moſt ex- 
alted courage was often found by 
the fide of the moit debaſing cow- 
_ ardice, and the molt rigid auſterity 
| F323 in 


in the neighbourhood of the moſt 
ſhameleſs licentiouſneſs. 


It is worthy of remark, that Stoi- 
ciſm never produced ſuch great 
effects in Greece as in Rome. As 


there is ſomething extravagant in 


its nature, it perhaps requires ex- 


traordinary circumſtances to give 


it energy. Great wants and great 
evils are neceſſary to create great 
virtues. Stoiciſm reſembles thoſe 


mechanical powers, which increaſe 


in proportion to their reſiſtances. 


Several illuſtrious Romans, nurſ- 
ed in this ſect, diſplayed the vir- 
tues which it inſpired: and the 
women, more ſuſceptible of habits 
than of principles, and almoſt al. 


_ ways governed by the manners, 


which 


E 

which ſtrike them more forcibly, 
imitated the conduct of their huſ- 
bands or of their fathers. Portia 
had given the example. The daugh- 
ter of Cato, and the wife of Brutus, 
ſhe was raiſed to the very ſummit 
of their ideas. In the conſpiracy 
againſt Cæſar, ſhe ſhewed herſelf 
worthy to be affociated with the 
firſt of humankind, and truſted 
with the fate of empires. After 
the battle of Philippi, ſhe would 
neither ſurvive liberty nor Brutus, 
but died with the bold EY 
of Cato, 


The example of Portia. was fol- 
lowed by that Arria, who ſeeing 
her huſband heſitating, and afraid 
to die, to encourage him, pierced 
her own breaſt, and delivered to 

Te him 


B 
him the dagger with a ſmile ; by 
Arria's daughter, the wife of 
Thraſea, and by the daughter of 
'Thrafea, the wife of Helvidius 
Priſcus, both worthy of having 
had for their huſbands men of 
the greateſt virtue and fortitude ; 
by Paulinia, the wite of Seneca, 


+ The name of Arria's huſband was Pætus. 
The manner of their death has afforded Mar- 
tial the ſubject of an elegant epigram ; which 
may be thus paraphraſed. 


When to her huſband Arria gave the ſword, 
Which from her chaſte, her bleeding breaſt 
the drew. | 
She ſaid, * My Pztus, this I do not feel; 
« But—oh ! the wound, that muſt be made 
by you!“ 


She could no more—but on her Pætus till, 
She fix'd her feeble, her expiring eyes; 


And, when ſhe ſaw him raiſe the pointed ſteel, 


She ſunk—and ſeem'd to lay, L Now Arria 


dies!“ 
who 


E 
who made her veins be opened at 
the ſame time with her huſband's; 
and who, forced to live, during 
the few years which ſhe ſurvived 
him, „ bore in her countenance,” 
ſays Tacitus, “ the honourable 
ce teſtimony of her love, a palene/s 
e which proved that part of her 
* blood had ſympathetically iſſued 
« with the blood of her ſpoule,” 


The ſame exalted virtues were 
diſplayed, though in a different 
manner, by Agrippina,. the wife 
of Germanicus; who, naturally 
haughty and ſenſible, after the 
death of that great man, buried 
herſelf in retirement in all the 
bloom of youth ; andwho, neither 
bending her ſtatelineſs under Ti- 
berius, nor allowing herſelf to be 
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corrupted by the manners of her 
age, as implacable in her hatred to 
to the tyrant as ſhe had been faith- 
ful to her huſband, fpent her life 
in lamenting the one and in de- 
teſting the other. Nor ſhould the 
celebrated Epinina be forgot, 
whom Veſpaſian ought to have ad- 
mired—but Wham he 1o baſely 
put to death. 


It is remarkable, that not one 
of thoſe extraordinary women had 
the honour of a funeral oration, 
But that avails little: their virtues 
were preſerved by Tacitus. Two 
lines of that author are of more 
weight with poſterity than all the 
panegyrics that ever were pro- 


| nounced, 


I do 
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F do not mean to ſpeak of all the 
celebrated women of the empire; 
but Oppian, Herodian, Philoſ- 
tratus, and Dion, take notice of a 
woman poſſeſſed of a character, 
and a ſpecies of merit ſo very dif- 
ferent from any of thoſe that J 
have had occaſion to mention, as 
to claim my particular attention. 
It is the empreſs Julia, the wife of 
Septimus Severus: born in Syria, 
and the daughter of a prieſt of the 
Sun, it was predicted, that ſhe 
ſhould riſe to ſovereign dignity. 
Her character juſtified the pro- 


Ph ecy. 


Julia, while on the tlirone, 
loved, or pretended paſſionately 
to love letters. Be it taſte, be it a 
deſire of knowledge, be it a deſir 
| of 


EN 
of reputation be it all theſe, or be 
it what it may that induced her, 
ſhe ſpent her life with philoſophers. 
Her rank of empreſs would not 
perhaps have been ſufficient to 
ſubdue thoſe bold ſpirits; but ſhe 


joined to that the more powerful 


influences of wit and beauty. 


Theſe three kinds of empire ren- 


dered leſs neceſſary to her that 
which conſiſts only in art; and 
which, attentive to their taſtes and 


their weakneſſes, governs. great 


minds by little means. It us 
ſaid that ſhe was a philoſopher. 
Her philoſophy however did not 
extend ſo far as to give chaſtity to 
her manners. Her huſband, who 
did not love her, valued her un- 
deritanding ſo much that he con- 
ſulted her upon all occaſions. She 

- governed 
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governed in the ſame manner un- 
der his ſon. To conclude her 
character, empreſs and miniſter of 
ſtate, occupicd at the ſame time 
about literature and politics, and 
mingling her pleaſures freely with 
both, having courtiers for her 
lovers, ſcholars for her friends, 
and philoſophers for her counſel- 
lors, in the middle of a ſociety 
where ſhe reigned and was in- 
ſtructed, Julia arrived at the high- 
eſt celebrity; but, as among all 

her excellencies we find not thoſe 
of her ſex, the virtues of a woman,. 
our admiration is loſt in blame. 
n her lifetime ſhe obtained more 
praiſe than reſpect; and poſterity, 
while it has done juſtice to her ta- 
lants and her accompliſhments, has 
agreed to deny her eſtem. 

. After 

— 1 
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After this extraordinary wo- 
man, we find Julia Mammaa, of 
the ſame family, and who was 
likewiſe- an empreſs, or at leaſt 
mother to an emperor. Her merit 
was to have united genius and va- 
lour ; but, above all, to have edu- 
cated for the throne her ſon, the 
young Alexander Severus, nearly 
in the ſame manner as Fenelon af- 
terwards educated the duke of 
Burgundy. She made him at once 


| cps and intelligent. 


In following the courſe of hiſto- 
Ty, the illuſtrious Zenobia, though 


not of Roman extraction, preſents 


herſelf to view—A princeſs no leſs 
worthy, than happy, to have had 
Longinus for her preceptor; who 
knew as well to write as to con- 

Auer; 
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quer; who was afterward unfor- 
tunate with dignity; and who 
conſoled herſelf for the loſs of a 
throne, and the pleaſures of gran- 
deur, with the ſweets of 2 
and the j Joys of reaſon. 


All theſe women received high 
encomiums from the writers of 
their age; — which have fince 
ſerved to ſwell the ſize of all 
the panegyrics of celebrated wo- 
men. | 


* We have ſtill remaining two 
panegyrics on empreſſes: one is 
the panegyric of Euſebia, the wife 
of Conſtance. She was the pro- 
tectreſs of Julian. It was ſhe like- 
wiſe who rajſed him to the impe- 
rial throne; and, by that ſecret 

charm 


5 
charm which wit and beauty have 
over even tyrants themſelves, ſhe 
fi often prevented the political cruel- 
| ties of a prince, who was always 
ready to aſſaſſinate thoſe whom he 

feared. Julian, who owed to her 
life and empire, compoſed her pa- 
negyric. His gratitude has not 
made him eloquent. 


The other panegyric is written 
by Lucian: it is in dialogue, and 
in the form of a portrait. We do 
not know preciſely whom it is de- 
ſigned for; but the commentators, 
who are always in confidence of 

ſuch ſecrets, have not failed to tell 
us that it is the panegyric of an 
empreſs, Be that as it may, we 
may venture to aflirm, that it is 
the original of forty or fifty thou- 
ſand 
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ſand portraits of heroines or of prin- 


ceſſes, which, four hundred years 


after, had been made in France, 
in Italy, or in Spain, by the ora- 
tors, hiſtorians, poets, and ro- 
mance-writers of thoſe times, who 
frequently beſtow on one woman 
all the perfections of the ſex. 


It is the firſt trace which we find 
among the ancients of that light 
ſpirit of gallantry, which is ſo fa- 
ſhionable among the moderns; and 
which conſiſts in ſaying to women, 
with a warm tongue and a cold 
heart, all that we do not believe, 
and all that we would have them 
to believe. This rant, which 1s 
the offspring of inſenſibility and 
affectation, and which joins bom- 
baſt to falſehood, owes its birth to 

| Lu- 
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Lucian; and muſt have proceeded 
from the corruption of the man- 
ners of the empire, from the levity 
natural to the Greeks of his time, 
and from fome peculiarity 1n his 
own character. The head may de- 
claim, but the heart only knows 
how to praiſe. 


EF 


Of the Efetts of Chriſtianity en the 
Manners of WOMEN. 


E have already ſeen, that 
the revolution in the go- 


vernment of Rome, was followed 
by a change in the manners; but, 
towards the third century, they 


underwent a new and more re— 


markable change, 


2 | Hither- 


5 
Hitherto the manners of the 
women had been only founded 


on morality, and had no connec- 


tion with religious ideas. The 
manners had been united to the 
policy of ſome countries ; but the 
laws had traced different lines, ac- 


cording to the different plans of 


legiſlation, for the commencement 
and termination of the virtues of 
-WOmen. | 


The dances, and the dreſs of 
the Spartan virgins, are well 
known. According to Monteſ- 


quicu, Lycurgus had murdered 


modeſty, and chaſtity itſelf. 


At Rome women had been ſeen 
to dance publicly on the ſtage, 
without the ſlighteſt veil between 
their nakedneſs and the eyes of the 

G people: 
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people: and, if Cato retired from 
ſuch a ſpectacle, the magiſtrates 
and the prieſts there attended. 


The arts of painting and ſculp- 
ture, which chiefly delighted in 
imitating nature ſimple and unat- 


tired, contributed farther to ſe— 


duce the imagination by means of 
the ſenſes. 


Philoſophy had no fixed princi- 
ples for women. Sometimes it 


combated, and would have ex- 
tinguiſhed in them, that ſweet ſen- 
timent which is at once the ſafe- 
guard and the charm of their 


{ex +; ſometimes it taught that the 


+ The ſchool of the Cynics, which re- 
garded modeſty as a dangerous allurement, 
and made it a duty to baniſh it from ſociety. 


ten- 


CO 1 
tender union, which. ſuppoſes à 
perpetual contract of hearts, was 
only the tie of a moment, de- 
ſtroyed by the moment that fol- 
. | 


Religion itſelf was only a kind 

of ſacred policy, which had rather 
ceremonies than precepts. The 
ancients honoured their gods, as 
we honour our great men: they 
offered them incenſe, and expected 
their protection in exchange. The 
gods were their guardians, not 
their legiſlators. | 


' Chriſtianity, which now began 
to ſpread itſelf over the earth, was 
a 3 1 impoſed the moit 


* Hen de la 0 ammunautẽ des Femmes dans b 
un Etat. 
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ſevere laws upon women, and up- 


on manners. It ſtrengthened the 
marriage knot. To the political, it 
added a facred tie; and, ratified 
between the bench and the altar, 
placed the matrimonial engage- 
ments under the juriſdiction of 
Heaven. 


Not ſatisſed with regulating the 
actions, Chriſtianity extended its 


empire even to the thoughts. 


Above all it combated the ſenſes. 
It waged war even with ſuch in- 


animate objects as might be the ac- 


complices of ſeduction, or were 
the means of delight. In a word, 


rouſing vice in her ſecret cell, it 


made her become her own tormen- 
tor, and condemned all the guilty 
to bluſh, by a forced confeſſion of 


their weakneſſes. 
2 . The 


1 


The legiſlation of the Greeks 
and Romans referred the motive 


of every action to the political in- 
tereſt of ſociety; but the new and 


ſacred legiſlation, inſpiring only 
contempt for this world, referred 


all things to a future and very dif- 
ferent ſtate of exiſtence. Hence 


ſprung the idea of an unknown 


perfection. 


The detachment of the ſenſes, 


the reign of the ſoul, and an inex- 
preſſibly ſublime and ſupernatural] 
ſomething, which : blended itſelf 


with both, became the doctrine of 
a body of people. Hence the vow: 


of continence, and the conſecra- 
tion of. celibacy. 


Life was a combat. The ſanctity 
of the manners threw a veil over 
W232: - nature 
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nature and over ſociety. Beauty- 


was afraid to pleaſe; valour dropt 


his ſpear; the paſſions were taught 


to ſubmit ; and the ſeverity of the 
foul increaſed every day by the 
ſacrifices of the ſenſes, 


The women, who generally poſ- 


ſeſs a lively imagination and a 


warm heart, devoted themſelves 
to virtues which were as flattering 


as they were difficult, which were 


no leſs elevated than auſtere. It 
is almoit a matter of indifference 
0 happineſs, whether high paſ-- 


ions are to be gratified'or ſubdued: 


The ſoul is pleaſed with its efforts; 


and, provided it is exerted, it ſig- 


nifies little though its activity” 
ould be turned againſt itſelf. 


The” 
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The diſciples of Chriſtianity were 


farther taught to love and comfort 
one another, like children of the 
ſame family. In conſequence of 


this doctrine, the more virtuous 


as much as the more tender ſex, 
converting to pity the ſenſibility of 
nature, — the uſe and abuſe of 


which religion taught them equally 
to fear, — devoted their lives to 


the ſervice of indigence and diſ- 
treſs. Delicacy learned to over- 
come diſguſt; and the tears of 
beauty were ſeen to flow in the 
huts of miſery, and in the cells of 


diſeaſe, withthe friendly ſympathy. 


of a ſiſter. 


The perſecutions which aroſe 


in the empire ſoon after the intro- 
anion of Chriſtianity; abends, 
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that religion a new opportunity of 
difcovering its efficacy, To pre- 


ſerve the faith, it was often neceſ- 


fary to ſuffer impriſonment, ba- 
niſhment, and death, Courage 
then became neceſſary. 


There is a deliberate courage, 
which is the reſult of reaſon, and? 
which is equally bold and calm: 


it is the courage of philoſophers and 
of heroes. There is a courage 


which ſprings from the imagin— 
ation, which is ardent and preci- 
pitant; and ſuch is moſt commonly 
the courage of martyrs, or 2 re- 


ligious courage. 


The courage of the Chriſtian wo- 
men was founded upon the nobleſt 


wotives. Animated by the glorious 


hope 


19 J 


hope of immortality, they em- 


braced flames and gibbets, and of- 


fered their delicate and feeble bo- 
dies to the moſt excruciating tor- 
tures. 


This revolution in the ideas, 


and in the manners, was followed 
by another in the writings. Such 
as made women their ſubject, be- 
came as auſtere and ſeraphic as 
they. 5 


Almoſt all the doctors of thoſe 


times, to whom the church has 
afligned the compound title of 


ſaints and of orators, commend to- 
admiration the Chriſtian women. 
But he who ſpeaks of them with 
moſt eloquence, and with moſt 
zeal, is Saint Jerom; who, born: 
| with 
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Vith a ſoul of fire, ſpent twenty- 
four years in writing, in combat- 
ing, and in conquering him- 


A 3 
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! ſelf. 
6 
| The manners of this Saint were 


probably more ſevere than his 
7 thoughts. He had a number of 
WH illuſtrious women at Rome among 
his diſciples. But, though ſur- 
rounded with beauty, he eſcaped 
weakneſs, without eſcaping ſlan- 
der . and, flying the world, the 
women and himſelf, he retired to- 


1 Paleſtine; where all which he had 
1 quitted purſued him ſtill, tor- 
[ mented him under the penitential 
it ſackcloth, and; in the middle of 
14 ſolitary deſerts, re echoed in his 
il ears the tumult of Rome, 

14 Such. 
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Such was Saint Jerom, the moſt 


eloquent panegyriſt of the Chriſ- 
tian women of the fourth century. 
That warm and pious. writer, 
though generally . harſh and ob- 
ſcure, ſoftens his ſtyle in-a-thou- 
ſand places to praiſe the Marcellasg 
the Paulas, the Euſtochiums, 
and many other Roman women, 
who at the Capitol had embraced 
Chriſtianity, and ſtudied in Rome 
the language of the Hebrews, to 
read and underſtand the books of 
Moſes. | 


When. the Roman empire, like: 
ſome venerable column, was puſh-- 
ed from its baſe, and broke in 
pieces by the myriads of the North, 
Chriſtianity paſted from the con- 
quered to the conquerors, and al- 
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moſt entirely by the zeal of the 
women; who, at the fame time, 
i diffuſed the Goſpel and ſoftened | 
| the manners of ſavages. 


Yl - It is obſerved, that the Chriſtian - 
1 women have, in all ages, been 


j more. anxious of making proſe- 
1 lites than the men. Whether it be 
| that their weakneſs takes advan-: 
{i tage of the ſacred opinions, which:: 
| | are the greateit ſupport to the ſoul; 
lit that their imagination, more 
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lively, is more ſtrongly inflamed : 
by objects which are above. 
nature, and ſometimes even above 
reaſon; that the religious principles 
ent are more connected with re- 
flection, and thoſe of women with 
. ſentiment; for the one, we know, 
IH has much more activity than the 
| other; 
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Other; —that they look upon Chriſ- 
tianity, which reduces all con- 


ditions to a level, as a neceſſary 
defence for them, and a counter- 
poiſe to weaknefs againſt force; 
that, in ſhort, their natural defire 
of ſway, which is ſuppoſed to have 
no bounds, would perhaps exer- 
ciſe its dominion over that which 
is moſt free, over the mind itſelf 
or whatever be their motive, the 
world has been obliged to their 
ardour. | 


It was women who, making the 
charms of their ſex ſubſervient to 
religion who, raiſed to thrones 
by their beauty, drew over their 
Huſbands to their opinions, and 
ſpread Chriſtianity over the great- 


er part of Europe. It was by 


their 
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their means that France, England, 
a part of Germany, Bavaria, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, Ruſſia, and, for ſome time, 
that Perſia received the goſpel. 
By the ſame influence, Lombardy 
and Spain renounced the opinions 
of Arius. 
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I ſhall not here repeat the names 
of thoſe princeſſes. They are in- 
ſcribed in-the barbarous annals of 
the times, and have ſince been te- 
peated by a number of panegy- 
riſts. It is ſufficient for me to have 
pointed out the ſpecies of merit for 
which they were diſtinguiſhed, 
and on what the eulogies dwell, 
which they received in their life- 
| time, or which have been paid 
nem by pater. 
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SECTION. 1. 
Of the Inundation of the Barbarians, 
and the Effects of Chivalry on the Cha- 
racter and the Manners of Wow EN. 
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TFT IISTO R does not afford ſo 

ſingular a revolution in po- 
licy and manners, as that which 
followed the ſubverſion of the Ro- 
man empire. i 
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It is to the barbarians who 

: fpread conflagration and ruin, who 
"trampled on the monuments of 
art, and ſpurned the appendages 
of elegance and pleaſure, that we 
owe the bewitching ſpirit of gal- 
lantry, which, in "theſe ages of 
"refinement, reigns in the courts 
of Europe: and that ſyſtem, which 
has made it a principle of honour 
among vs to conſider the women 
as ſovereigns, which has partly 
Formed our cuſtoms, our manners, 
our policy, and which has fo re- 

markably influenced our writings 
and our languages—that ſyſtem, 
which has exalted the human 
character by ſoftening the empire 
of force, which mingles politeneſs 
with the uſe of the '{word, which 
delights in protecting the weak, 
and in conferring that importance 
which nature or fortune have de- 
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nied, was brought hither from 


the frozen ſhores of the Baltic, 
and from the ſavage foreſts of the 


North. 


The northern nations in gene- 
ral paid great reſpect to women. 
Continually employed in hunting 
or in war, they condeſcended only 
to ſoften their ferocity in the pre- 
ſence of the fair. Their foreſts 


were the nurſeries of chivalry. 


Beauty was there the reward of 
valour. A warrior, to render 
himſelf worthy of his miſtreſs, 
went in ſearch of glory and of 
danger. Jealouſy produced chal- 
lenges. Single combats, inſtituted 
by love, often ſtained with blood 
the woods and the borders of the 


lakes; and the ſword aſcertained 
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the rights of Venus as well as of 
Mars. 


Let us not be ſurpriſed at theſe 
manners. Among men who have 
made few advances in civilization, 
but who are already united in 
large bodies, women have natu- 
rally, and muſt have, the greateſt 
ſway. Society 1s then ſufficiently 


_cultivated to have introduced the 


ideas of preference and of choice 
in the connexion between the 
ſexes, — which ſeem to be little 
regarded, if at all known, among 
ſavages: it is too rude to partake 
of that ſtate of effeminacy, in 
which the ſenſes are enfeebled, and 
the affections worn out by habit. 
People but little removed from 
barbariſm, in the perfection of 


their 
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their animal powers, and igno- 


rant of all thoſe artificial pleaſures 
created by the wants of poliſhed 
life, feel more exquiſitely the plea- 
ſures of nature, and the genuine 
emotions of man. They mingle 


even with their love a kind of 


adoration to the female ſex. 


Several of the northern nations 
imagined, that women could look 


into futurity, and that they had 


about them an inconceivable ſome- 
thing approaching to divinity, 


Perhaps that idea was only the ef- 
fect of the ſagacity common to the 
ſex, and the advantage which their 


natural addreſs gave them over 
rough and fimple warriors ; per- 
haps alſo thoſe barbarians, fur- 
priſed at the influence which beau- 
H 2 ty 
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ty has over force, were lead to 
aſcribe to ſupernatural attraction, a 
charm which they- could not com- 
* 


A belief, however, that the De- 
ity communicates himſelf more 


readily to women, has at one time 
or other prevailed in every quarter 
of the earth. Not only the Ger- 


mans, the Britons, and all the 
people of Scandinavia were pol- 
ſeſled of it: it was women among 


tlie Greeks who delivered the ora- 


cles The reſpect which the Ro- 
mans paid to the Sibyls is well 


known. The Jews had their pro- 


pheteſſes. The predictions of the 
Egyptian women obtained much 
credit at Rome even under the em- 
perors. And i in moſt barbarous na- 

5 T tions, 


( = 
tions, all things that have the ap- 
pearance of being ſupernatural, 


the myſteries of religion, the ſe- 


crets of phyſic, and the rites of 
magic, are in the poſſeſſion of the 
women. : 


The barbarians, who over-ran 
Europe, carried their opinions 


along with their arms. A revo- 


lution in the manner of living muſt 
therefore ſoon have taken place. 
The climates of the North required 
little reſerve between the ſexes; 
and during the invaſions from that 
quarter, which continued for 
three or four hundred years, it 


was common to ſee women mixed 


with warriors. Hence that {weet 
and timid modeſty, which has ge- 
nerally been conſidered as eſſential 
0 to 
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1 
to beauty, by being unveiled to 
every eye, ceaſed to be regarded as 
a virtue. 


Among the ancients, the re- 
tirement of women was a long 
time a part of the conſtitution of 
the ſtate; becauſe the government 
and the laws reſted upon the man- 
ners. In modern Europe, the 
barbarians having every where 
concerted military eftabliſhments, 
paid little attention to the man- 
ners: they reſted all things upon. 


force. 


By mingling with a corrupted 
people, who had all the vices of 
former proſperity along with thoſe 
of preſent adverſity, 'the con- 
querors were not likely to imbibe 

5 - mare 
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more ſevere ideas. Hence we ſee 


thoſe ſons of the North, in ſofter 


climates, uniting the vices of re- 
finement to the ſtatelineſs of the 
warrior, and the pride of the bar- 
barian. CE» 


They embraced Chriſtianity: 
but it rather modified than changed 
their character. It mingled itſelf 
with their cuſtoms, without al- 
tering the genins of the people. 


Thus, by degrees, were laid the 
foundations of new manners, 
which in modern Europe have 
brought the two ſexes more on a 
level, by aſſigning to the women 
a kind of ſovereignty, and affoci- 
ating love with valour. 
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Nearly about the time that this 
revolution took place in the Weſt, 
à circumſtance pretty remarkable, 
A religion & and a people aroſe that 
eſtabliſhed and conſecrated, in the 
Faſt, the domeſtic ſervitude of 
women: ſo that the ſame era 
which gave birth to the empire of 
beauty in Europe, doomed the 
lovely ſex to be eternal ſlaves in 


Aſia. Their ſlavery extended with 


the arms of the conquering Arabs, 
and their dominion and the gal- 
lantry of the North accompanied 
the victories of the ſavage, but ge- 
nerous inhabitants of the pole. 


The reign of chivalry already 
commenced, began to advance 
over Europe. That civil and mi- 


_* Mahometilin, 
litary 


„„ 
htary inſtitution took its riſe from 
2 train of circumſtances, and the 
native bent of the new inhabitants. 
Its true era was the fourteenth 
century. | | 


Shattered by the fall of the em- 
pire, Europe had not yet arrived 


at any degree of conſiſtency. After 


five hundred years, nothing was 
fixed; nothing, if I may uſe the 
phraſe, was moulded together. 
From the mixture of Chriſtianity 
with the ancient cuſtoms of the 
barbarians, ſprung a continual diſ- 
cord in the. manners; from the 
mixture of the rights of the prieſt- 
hood with thoſe of the empire, 
ſprung a diſcord in laws and po- 
litics; from the mixture of the 
rights of ſovereigns with thoſe of: 
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the nobility, ſprung a diſcord in 
government; and, from the mix- 
ture of Arabians and Chriſtians, 
ſprung a difcord in religions. An- 
archy and confuſion were the re- 
ſult of ſo many contraſts. 


Chriſtianity, which had now loit 
much of its original influence, like 
a feeble curb, was ftill ſufficient to 
reſtrain the weak paſſions, but was 

no longer able to bridle the ſtrong. 
It produced remorſe, but could 
5 not prevent guilt. e. 
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Ul. The people of thoſe times made 


| pilgrimages, and they pillaged ; 
ö they maſſacred, and they after- 
| wards did pennance. Robbery 


and debauchery were blended with 
ſuperſtition. 
It 


5 
It was in this era that the no- 
bility, idle and warlike, from a 
ſentiment of natural equity, and 


that uneaſineſs which follows the 


perpetration of violence - from the 


double motive of religion and of 
heroiſm, aſſociated themſelves to 


effect in a body what government 
had neglected, or but poorly ex- 
ecuted. Their object was to com- 
bat the Moors in Spain, the Sa- 


racens in Afia, the tyrants of the 


caſtles and ſtrong holds in Ger- 
many, and in France; to aſſure 
the ſafety of travellers, as Hercules 
and Theſeus did of old; and, 
above all things, to defend the 
honour and protect the rights of 
the feeble ſex, againſt 'the too fre- 
quent villany and renn of the 
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' A noble ſpirit of gallantry ſoon 
mingled itſelf with that inſtitution. 
Every knight, in devoting himſelf 
WW to danger, liſted himſelf under 
- ſome lady as his ſovereign. It was 
for her that he attacked, for her 
that he defended, for her that he 
mounted the walls of cities and of 
caſtles—and for her honour that 
he ſhed his blood. 


Europe was only one large field 
of battle, where warriors clad in 
armour, and adorned with rib- 
bands and with the cyphers of 
* their miſtreſſes, engaged in cloſe 
„ light to merit the favour of beauty. 


| Fidelity was then aſſociated with 

1 courage, and love was by ; 
5 connected with . 
: + he 
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The women, proud of their 
ſway, and of receiving it from the 
hands of virtue, became worthy 
of the great actions of their lovers, 
and reciprocated paſſions as noble 
as thoſe they inſpired. An un- 
generous choice debaſed them. The 
tender ſentiment was never felt 


but when united with glory ; and 
the manners breathed an inexpreſ- 


ſible ſomething of pride, heroiſm, 
and tenderneſs, which was alto- 


zether aſtoniſhing. 


Beauty perhaps never exerciſed 
ſo ſweet, or ſo powerful an empire 
over the heart. Hence thoſe con- 
ſtant paſſions which our levity can- 
not comprehend, and which our 
manners, our little weakneſſes, 
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-dehires, our liſtleſs anxiety that 
torments us, and which tires itſelf 
in the purſuit of emotion without 
pleaſure, and of impulſe without 
aim, lead us to reject, are turned 
every day into ridicule on our 
theatres, in our converſations, 
and in our lives. | 


But it is nevertheleſs true, that 
thoſe paſſions, foſtered by years 
and rouſed by obſtacles, where reſ- 
pect kept hope at a diſtance, where 
love, fed only by ſacrifices, ſacri- 
ficed itſelf unceaſingly to honour, 
reinvigorated the characters and 
the ſouls of the two ſexes; gave 
more energy to the one, and more 
elevation to the other; changed 
| men into heroes, and inſpired the 

women with a pride—which was 
1 pPy no means buMat to virtue. 
The 
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The foregoing account of the 
origin and progreſs of chivalry, 
ſeems naturally to ariſe out of the 
hiſtory of the times, and is founded 
upon the authority of the beſt 
early writers, But there are two 
late writers of ſo high, and ſuch 
juſtly merited reputation, that it 
would be an injury to the public 
to omit their opinion, and a crime 
againſt genius to alter their ex- 
preſſion: they ſhall therefore ſpeak 
for themſelves, for the women, 
and for us;—for their ſentiments 
ſeem only to corroborate ours. 


cc The ſyſtem of chivalry, when | 


„c completely formed,” ſays pro- 
feſſor Ferguſon, © proceeded on 
« 2 marvellous reſpe&t and ve- 
< neration to the fair fex, on forms 

| | 4 of 
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CC 
of combat eſtabliſhed, and on a. 
<« ſuppoſed junction of the heroic 
« and ſanctified character. The 
« formalities of the duel, and a 
« kind of judicial challenge, were 
* knownamong the ancient Celtic 
e nations of Europe. The Ger- 
4 mans, even in their native fo- 
« reſts, paid a kind of devotion 
© to the female ſex, The Chriſ- 
tian religion enjoined meekneſs 
% and compaſſion to barbarous 
ages. Theſe different principles 
« combined together, may have 
« ſerved as the foundation of a 
« ſyſtem, in which courage was 
6 directed by religion and love, 
c and the warlike and gentle were 
When the 
c characters of the hero and the 
« faint were mixed, the mild ſpirit 
3 | 6 of 


1 


cc * Chriſtianity, though often 


„ turned into venom by the bi- 


« gotry of oppoſite parties, though 
it could not always ſubdue the 
“ ferocity of the warrior, nor ſup- 
<« preſs the admiration of courage 
“ and force, may have confirmed 
« the apprehenſions of men in what 
„ was to be held meritorious and 
« ſplendid in the conduct of their 
<« quarrels. 


* The feudal eſtabliſhments, by 
© the high rank to which they ele- 
e vated certain families, no doubt 
< greatly favoured this romantic 


« {yitem, Not only the luſtre of 


* 4 noble deſcent, but the ſtately 
ce caſtle beſet with battlements and 


c towers, ſerved to inflame the 


« imagination, and to create a ve- 
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« neration for the daughter and 

e the ſiſter of gallant chiefs, whoſe 

ce point of honour it was to be in- 

ic acceſlible and chaſte, and who 

tc could perceive no merit but that 
of the high-minded and the 
* brave, nor be approached in any 
Other accents than thoſe of gen- 

„ tleneſs and reſpect *.“ 


735 


4 * From the prevailing ſpirit of 
« the times,” ſays profeſſor Millar, 
ce the art of war became the ſtudy 
ce of every one who was deſirous 
* of maintaining the character of 
<« a gentleman. The youth were 
<« eatly initiated in-the profeſſion 

of arms, and ſerved a fort of ap- 
« prenticeſhip under perſons of 
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Wo 
& rank and experience. The young 
« ſquire became in geality the ſer- 
« yant of that leader to whom he 
cc had attached himſelf, and whoſe 
e virtues were ſet before him as a 


e model which he propoſed to imi- 


ce tate, He was taught to per- 
« form with eaſe and dexterity 


cc thoſe exerciſes which were ei- 


« ther ornamental or uſeful, and at 
« the ſame time heendeavoured to 
„acquire thoſe talents and accom- 
ee pliſhments which were thought 
ec ſuitable to his profeſſion. He 
Was taught to look upon it as 
« his duty to check the infolent, 
<« to reſtrain the oppreſſor, to pro- 
vc tect the weak and defenceleſs; 


&* to behave with frankneſs and 


ce humanity even to an enemy, 


« with modeſty and pgiteneſs to 
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[ 1 
« all. According to the profi- 
<« ciency which he had made, he 


« was proportionably advanced in 


c rank and character, and was ho- 


«© noured with new titles and 
& marks of diſtinction, till at 
« length he arrived at the dignity 
c of knighthood; a dignity which 
<« even the greateſt potentates were 


* ambitious of acquiring, as it 


« was ſuppoſed to diſtinguiſh a 
e perſon who had-obtained the 
% moſt complete military edu- 
« cation, and who had attained to 


„ a high degree of eminence in 


« thoſe particular qualities which 
c were then univerſally admired 
ec and reſpected. 


© The ſituation of mankind in 


< thoſe pagiods had alſo a manifeſt 
85 ten- 


EC #17 1 
« tendency to heighten and im- 
© prove the paſſion ' between the 
ce ſexes. It was not to be expected 
<« that thoſe opulent chiefs, who 
« were ſo often at variance, and 
«who maintained a conſtant op- 
« poſition to each other, would al- 
« low any ſort of familiarity to 


« take place between the members 


ce of their reſpective families. Re- 


tired in their own caſtles, and 


« ſurrounded by their numerous 
de vaſſals, they looked upon their 
ce neighbours either as inferior to 
them in rank, or as enemies, 
« againſt whom they were obliged 
« to be conſtantly upon their 
e guard. They behaved to each 
« other with that ceremonious ci- 
e vility which the laws of chivalry 
required; but at the ſame time 
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„„ 
c with that reſerve and caution 
« which a regard to their own 
« ſafety made it neceſſary for them 
« to obſerve. The young knight 
„ 25 he marched to the tourna- 
ment ſaw at adiſtance the daugh- 
« ter of the chieftan by whom the 
« ſhow was exhibited; and it was 
even with difficulty that he could 
c obtain acceſs to her, in order to 
„ declare the ſentiments with 


which ſhe had inſpired him, 


« He was entertained by her rela- 
« tions with that cold reſpect 
« which demonſtrated their un- 
« willingneſs to contract an ak 
« Hance with him. The lady her- 
«« ſelf was taught to aſſume the 
« pride of her family, and to think 
« that no perſon was worthy of 
her aſſetion who did not poſſeſs 
| « the 


L i 1 
& the moſt exalted rank and cha- 
« racter. To have given way to 
« 2 ſudden inclination would have 
« diſgraced her for ever in the 
Opinion of all her kindred; and 
« it was only by a long courſe of 
c Attention, and of the moiſt re- 


cc ſpectful ſervice, that the lover 


e could hope for any favour from 
« his miſtreſs. 


« The barbarous ſtate of the 
© country at that time, and the in- 
e juries to which the inhabitants, 
<« eſpecially thoſe of the weaker 
*ſex, were frequently expoſed, 


gave ample ſcope for the diſplay 


« of military talents; and the 


« knight who had nothing to do 
at home was encouraged to wan- 


60 * der from place to place, and 
I 4 from 
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object, and while his imagina- 


. * uniting with the love of fame, 
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& from one court. to another, in 
« queſt of adventures; in which 
« he endeavoured to advance his 
cc reputation in arms, and to re- 
« commend himſelf to the fair, of 
« whom he was enamoured, by 
fighting with every perſon who 
cc was {o inconſiderate as to diſpute 
ec her unrivalled beauty, virtue, 


« or perſonal accompliſhments. 
„Thus, while his thoughts were 


“ conſtantly fixed upon the ſame 


ce tion, inflamed by abſence and 
repeated diſappointments, was 
employed in heightening all 
% thoſe charms by which his de- 
& fires were continually excited, 
his paſſion was at length wrought 
6 up to the higheſt pitch; and 


F kat be- 
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became the ruling and govern- 
ing principle of his conduct, and 
« gave a particular turn and di- 
6 rection to all his ſentiments and 
” opinions. 


« As there were many perſons 
in the ſame ſituation, ſo they 
« were naturally inſpired with ſi- 
* milar ſentiments. Rivals to one 
another in military glory, they 
„were often competitors, as 
60 Milton expreſſeth it, “to win 
« her grace whom all commend;” 
and the ſame emulation which 
« diſpoſed them to aim at pre-emi- 
< nencc in the one reſpect, excited 
« them with no leſs eagerneſs to 
« diſpute the preference in the 
« other. Their diſpoſitions and 
manner of thinking became fa- 

„ {hionable, 
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„„ 
« ſhionable, and were gradually 
« diffuſed by the force of edu- 
cation and example. To be in 
« love was looked upon as one of 
the neceſſary qualifications of a. 
knight; and. he was no Jeſs am- 
< bitious of ſhowing his conſtancy 
« and fidelity to his miſtreſs, than 
« of difplaying his military vir- 
« tues. He aſſumed the title of. 


her flave, or ſervant. By this 


{© he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in every 
* combat in which he was engaged; 
sand his ſucceſs was ſuppoſed to 
« redound to her honour, not leſs 
« than to his own. If ſhe had be- 
« ſtowed upon him a preſent to 
be worn in the field of battle in 
« token of her regard, it was con- 
„ fidered as a ſure pledge of vic- 


« tory, and as laying upon bim 
: «the 


2 


1 123 J 

the ſtrongeſt obligation to act 
« in ſuch a manner as would ren- 

« der him worthy of the favour 

© which he had received f. 


The fincere and faithful paſ- 
e ſton, the diſtant ſentimental at- 
e tachment, which commonly oc- 
e cupied the heart of every war- 
„ rior, and which he profeſſed 
te upon all occaſions, was naturally 
ce productive of the utmoſt purity 
ce of manners, and of great reſpect 
ce and veneration for the female 
« ſex, Perſons who made a point 
« of defending the reputation and 
« dignity of that particular lady 
„ to whom they were devoted, 
e became thereby extremely cau- 


+ Memoires ſur l' ancienne chevalrie, par 


M. de la Curne de Ste, Palaye, ; 
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tc tious and delicate; leſt, by any 
< jinſinuation whatever, they ſhould 
« hurt the character of another, 
< and be expoſed to the juſt cen- 
ce ſure and reſentment of thoſe by 
% whom ſhe was protected. A wo- 
« man who deviated ſo far from 
ce the eſtabliſhed maxims of the age 
c as to violate the laws of chaſtity, 
« was indeed deſerted by every 
„% body, and was therefore univer- 
« fally contemned and inſulted. 
“ But thoſe who adhered to the 
© trick rules of virtue, and main- 
„ tained an unblemiſhed reputa- 
tion, were treated like beings of 


a ſuperior order *.“ 


Such was the ſpirit of chivalry. 
It gave birth to an incredible num- 


* Obſervations concerning the Diſtinction 
of Ranks in Society, Chap. I. 


ber 


„ 


ber of performances in honour and 


in praiſe of women. The verſes 
of the bards, the Italian ſonnet, 


the plaintive romance, the poems 
of chivairy, the Spaniſh and 
French romances *, were ſo many, 


MOonu- 


* Theſe compoſitions, all once ſo much ce- 
lebrated, are only calculated to gratify a vain 
curioſity. They may be compared to the 
ruins of a Gothic palace : almoſt all of them 


have the ſame foundation; and the praiſes in 


the one are as uniform as the apartments in 
the other. All the women are prodigies of 
beauty, and miracles of virtue. ; 

The diverſity of nations, however, has 
ſewn. itſelf in the manner of painting the 
ſame objects. Hence the French compoſitions 
have moſt fimplicity, the Italian moſt depth, 
the Spaniſh moſt imagination—and the reaſon 
1s obvious. The fimplicity of the French 
writers proceeded from the uncompounded 


manners of a people ſtill in a ſtate of military 


ſubordination, and more accuſtomed to fight 
than to think: the. depth of the Italian wri- 
ters was the effect of more cultivated minds, 

more 
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[ 126 J 
monuments of that kind, com- 
poſed in the time of a noble bar- 
bariſm, and of a heroiſm in which 
the great and the ridiculous were 
often blended. 


In the courts, in the fields of 
battle or of tournament, every 
thing breathed of women:—and 
the ſame taite prevailed 1n letters. 


more intercourſe with ſtrangers, more diver- 
 fified manners, and of a crowd of little po- 
litical intereſts: the pomp and imagination 
of the Spaniſh writers took its riſe from an 
ancient pride, from the activity of ſouls more 
ſublimed by the ſun, and from the mixture 
of the Moors and Arabs with the native in- 
habitants of the country; which laſt cireum- 
Hance muſt have had a prodigious influence 
upon the manners, upon the language, and, 
by the manner of painting objects, upon the 
Manner of ſeeing them. For, if the genius of 
a people forms their language, the character- 
1c of language muſt Ramp itſelf upon genius. 


One 


——-—— a 4 k 


[ 127 J 
One did not write, one did not 
think, but for them. The ſame 
man was often both poet and war- 
rior; he ſung to his lyre, and en- 
countered with his lance, by turns, 
for the beauty that he adored. 


The times, and the manners of 
chivalry, by bringing great en- 
terpriſes, bold adventures, and 1 
know not what of extravagant he- 
roiſm into faſhion, inſpired the 
women with the ſame taſte. The 
'two ſexes always imitate each 
other; their manners and their 
minds are refined or corrupted, 
invigorated or diſſolved together. 


The women, in conſequence of 
the prevailing paſſion, were now 
teen in the middle of camps and 
1 of 
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E 
of armies: they quitted the ſoft 
and tender inclinations, and the 
delicate offices of their own ſex, 
for the courage and the toilſome 
occupations of ours, During the 
cruſades, animated by the double 
enthuſiaſm of religion and of va- 

Jour, they often performed the 
moſt romantic exploits; obtained 

indulgencies on the field of battle, 

and died with arms in their hands, 
by the ſide of their lovers or of 
their huſpandss. 


In Europe, the women attacked 
and defended fortifications; prin- 
ceſſes commanded their armies, 
and obtained victories. Such was 
the celebrated Joan de Mountfort, 
diſputing for her duchy of Bre- 
tagne, and fighting herſelf. Such 
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55 | 
eas that ſtill more celebrated Mar- 
. garet of Anjou *, active and in- 
-trepid, general and ſoldier, whoſe 
genius ſupported a long time a 
feeble huſband; which taught him 
to conquer; which replaced him 
upon the throne; which twice re- 
lieved him from priſon; and, op- 
preſſed by fortune and by rebels, 
Which did not bend, till after ſhe 
.had decided in perſon twelve 
battles. | 
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The warlike ſpirit among the 
women, conſiſtent with ages of 
barbariſm, when every thing is 
impetuous, becauſe nothing is 
fixed, and when all excels is the 
exceſs of force, continued in Eu- 
rope upwards of four hundred 


* Queenof England, and wife of Henry VI. 
K:. © m_ 
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V 
years, ſhewing itſelf from time to 
time, and always in the middle of 
convulſions, or on the eve of great 


revolutions. 


But there were eras and coun- 
tries in which that ſpirit appeared 
with particular luſtre. Such were 
the diſplays it made in the fifteenth 
and ſixteenth centuries in Hun- 


gary, and in the iflands of the 


Archipelago and the Mediter- 
Tanean, when they were invaded 


4s 


by the Turks. 


Every thing conſpired to ani- 


mate the women of thoſe coun- 
tries with an exalted courage :— 


the prevailing ſpirit -of the fore- 


going ages; the terror which the 


name of the Turks infpired; the 


L 131 J 


ſtill more dreadful apprehenſions 


of an unknown enemy; the dif- 
ference of dreſs, which has a 
ſtronger effect than is commonly 
ſuppoſed on the imagination of a 
people; the difference of religion, 
which produced a kind of ſacred 
horrour; the ſtriking difference of 
manners; and, above all, the con- 
finement of the female ſex ; which, 
though in the Eaſt conſidered 
only as a civil and political inſti- 
tution, preſented to the women. of 
Europe. nothing but the frightful 


ideas of ſervitude and of a maſter | 


the groans of honour, the tears of 
beauty in the embrace of bar- 
bariſm, and the double tyranny 
of love.and pride! 


The contemplation of theſe ob- 


Jes accordingly rouled in the 
K 2 hearts 
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hearts of the women a reſolute 


courage to defend themſelves, nay 


ſometimes even a' courage of 


enthuſiaſm, which hurled itſelf 
againſt the enemy; and that cou- 
rage was augmented, by the pro- 


miſes of a religion, which offered 
eternal happineſs in exchange for 
the ſufferings of a moment. 


It is not therefore ſurpriſing, 


that when three beautiful women 
of the Ile of Cyprus were led pri- 
Toners to Selim, to be ſecluded in 


the ſeraglio, one of them preferring 


death to ſuch a condition, con- 


ceived the project of ſetting fire 
to the magazine; and, after hav- 
ing communicated her deſign to 
the reſt, put it in execution ;— 


that, the year following, a city of 


Cyprus 


tm 1 
Gyprus being belieged by the 


Turks, the women ran in crowds, 


mingled themſelves with the ſol- 
diers, and, fighting gallantly in 
the breach, were the means of ſav- 
ing their country ;—that, under 
Mahomet II. a girl of the iſle of 
Lemnos, armed with. the ſword 
and ſhield of her father, who had 


fallen in battle, oppoſed the Turks, 


when they had forced a gate, 
and chaſed them to the ſhore;— 
that, in Hungary, the women 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves miracu- 
louſly in a number of ſieges and 
battles againſt the Turks * ;—that, 
in the two celebrated ſieges of 


Rhodes and Malta, the women ſe- 


* A woman of Tranſylvania, in different 
engagements, is ſaid to have killed fix *. | 


ſaries with her own hand. 
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k 134 J 
conding the zeal of the knights, 
diſcovered upon all occaſions the 
greateſt intrepidity: not only that 
impetuous and temporary impulſe 
which deſpiſes death, but that 
cool and deliberate fortitude which 


can ſupport the continued hard- 


ſhips, the toils, and the miſeries 
of war. 


That era, and theſe multiplied 
examples of courage among the 
women merit our moſt ſerious at- 
tention: but only to conſider the 
revolutions of hiſtory, to obſerve, 
in the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
the deſcendants of the illuſtrious 


Greeks, after a revolution of ſif- 


teen hundred years, became Chriſ- 


tians, and ſubjects of the repub- 


lic of Venice, defending their ci- 
ties 


[ 135 J 
tics and their coaſts againſt the ra- 
vages of the conquering Tartars, 
who carried to the countries of 
Homer and Plato the religion of 
an Arabian prophet, is an inte- 
reſting ſpectacle, and teems with 
reflections of every kind. 


The Hungarian women, in their 


encounters with the ſame Tartars, 
do not preſent us with a ſpectacle 
leſs ſingular. We cannot doubt 
that it was the double motive of 
religion and honour, which ex- 
alted their courage to ſuch a 
height: for theſe are the two prin- 
ciples which in all ages have given 
birth to the great . of 


Women. 
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SECTION u. 


_ Of fhe Revival of Letters, and the - 


Learning of Women. 


"HEL .E war reigned in. 
Greece, in Hungary, and 


in the iſlands of the Mediterranean, 


which ſeemed only ſo many thea- 


tres for the- illuſtrious actions of 
women, another revolution took 


place in Italy :—the revival of arts 
and of letters. That era gave. a 
new direction to the ideas and oc- 
cupations of the female ſex. A ge- 
neral thirſt after knowledge turned 
all the world to the. ſtudy of lan- 
guages. 


There is a time when the ſym- 


bols of ideas are taken for ideas 


7 | them- 


Wis 57 


themſelves. We hope to 1nſtruct © 
_ ourſelves by learning words, as 


ſome projectors have hoped to en- 
rich themſelves by exploring mines, 
Languages are; otherwiſe ſo many 
chains of enigmas, where ideas 
are hid, and never could: provoke 


our aſſiduity. Before the exerciſe 


of thought, we would know the 
hiſtory of the thoughts of others. 
This proceſs is perhaps even ne- 
ceſſary. In the infancy: of life, 
the ſenſes collect the materials of 
thinking; in the infancy of letters, 
the mind treaſures up words, to 


combine them afterwards. In both 


caſes, it is the memory that gives 


activity to the reſt of the intel- 


lectual powers. 


As words lead to ideas, the an- 
cient philoſophy revived with the 
languages. 
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E 
languages. Perſons of auſtere 
minds and obtuſe feelings, thoſe 
ho looked upon cold reaſon to be 
right reaſon, who ſet moſt value 
upon a certain logic that reſtrains, 
a ſubtilty that divides, and a vague 
obſcurity which. exerciſes the 
underſtanding, and leaves it the 
merit of determining for itſelf, and 
of fixing its ideas, made choice of 
the philoſophy of Ariſtotle:: But 
people of ſenfibility and fancy,. 
thoſe who could pardon errors for. 
eloquence, who preferred a ſublime 
and ſeraphic ſyſtem of metaphyſics. 
to a dry logic, and elegant allu- 
ons to ſylogiſtic quibbles; thoſe, 
in ſhort, who had ſouls upon 
which ideas, even chimerically re- 
Aned, of perfection, of order, and 
of beauty, made a deep and lively 
im- 


L 9s 3 
impreſſion, devoted themſelves to 
the philoſophy of Plato. i 


The philoſophy of Ariſtotle oc- 


cupied the univerſities: and the 


cloiſters; the poets, the lovers, 


the ſentimental philoſophers, and 
the ladies, were the diſciples of: 


Plato. 


Theology, or the- art of ap- 
plying human reaſonings to cele- 


ſtial matters, was another kind of 


knowledge which then employed 
and engaged the mind: it was. 
faſhionable, and it was neceſſary 
that it ſhould be ſo. It was a ma- 
gazine for the wars of religion, 
a ſupport for the court of Rome, 
and a ſure road to honour and 
preferment. A high value was 
| there- 
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E 
therefore put on that ſcience; anck 
the deſcendants of the ancient Ro- 
mans became celebrated by their 
religious ſtudies, in the country 


Where their anceſtors had been ſo 


much renowned by their victories. 


After the times of conſpiracy, 
of tyranny, and of domeſtic broils, 


law and order muſt have been 
highly prized. Juriſprudence was 
therefore cultivated, They had. 


not ſufficient Knowledge to be- 


come legiſlators; but they ſtudi- 


ed, they explained, they altered, 
and they ee the Roman. 
laws. 


Chivalry n now began to decline in 


Europe; but it left behind it a 


tincture of romantic gallan wy in the 


„ 
manners, which communicated it- 
ſelf to the works of imagination. 


Many verſes were then written, 
expreſlive of paſſions either real 
or feigned, but always reſpectful 
and tender: and as in France, 
where the diſſipated nobility ſpent 
their life in war, love was gene- 
rally painted under the idea of a 
conqueſt; in Italy, where another 
ſet of ideas prevailed, it was al- 
ways repreſented as an adoration 
or worſhip. 


This confuſion of religion and 
gallantry, of Platoniſm and poetry, 
of the ſtudy of the languages and 
of the laws, of the ancient philo- 
ſophy and the modern theology, 
formed the general character of the 
ly moſt 
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moſt illuſtrious men of thoſe times. 
The ſame obſervation may be ex- 
"tended to the moſt celebrated 
women. 8 


Never were the women fo uni 
verſally diſtinguiſhed for profound 
learning, as in this period. Per- 
haps as it followed the ages of chi- 

valry, when ſeveral women had 
diſputed with men the prize of va- 
Hour, willing to eſtabliſh the equah- 
ty of their ſex in all things, they 
were ambitious to prove that they 
had as much genius as courage; 

and to ſubject, even by their ta- 
lents, thoſe over whom they 
reigned by their beauty. 


What ſtrikes us moſt remark- 
ably in that era 4s, the general 
'2 s ſpirit, 


243 J 


Tpirit. We ſee women preach, and 


unwind controverſy ; women pub- 


licly ſupport theſes; women fill 


*the chairs of philoſophy and of 


law; women harrangue in Latin 


before the popes; women write in 
Greek, and read Hebrew; nuns, 


poeteſſes; women of quality, di- 


vines; and (which happened more 
than once) young girls perfected 
in eloquence, with the ſweeteſt 
features and the ſofteſt voice, pa- 
thetically exhorting the Holy Fa- 
ther and the Chriſtian princes to 
declare W the Turks. 


The religious ſpirit OED? has 
animated women inallages ſhowed 
itſelf at this time, but it changed 
its form. It had made them, by 
turns, martyrs, apoſtles, war- 

ED riors, 


WET SY 
*riors,” and concluded with- making 
them divines and ſcholars, 5 


An incredible value was {till ſet 
on the ſtudy of languages. In 
private families, in the cloiſters, 
in the courts, and even on the 
thrones the ſame taſte reigned. It 
was but a poor qualification for a 
woman to read Virgil and Cicero. 
The mouth of a young Italian, 
Spaniſh, . or Britith lady, ſeemed 
adorned with a particular grace, 
when ſhe repeated ſome Hebrew 
phraſe, or thundered out ſome ver- 
ſes of Homer. 


Wi octry, 0 dear to the i imagina- 
tion, and to ſuſceptible hearts, 
was embraced with ardour by the 
women. It v was a new and pleaſing 

7 | exertion 


[ 145 J | 
*©xertion of talents, which flattered 
ſelf. love, and amuſed the mind. 
Perhaps too that want which they 
muſt have experienced, ſpite of 


themſelves, and even without 


knowing it, in a ſubtile philoſophy, 
an abſtract theology, and an emp- 
ty ſtudy of dialects and of ſounds, 
would make them more ſenſible 
to the charms of an art, which 
continually feeds the imagination 
with its images, and the Hear 
with its ſentiments, 


I ſhall particularize a few of the 
women, who were moſt celebrated 
for their learning and talents in 
that period. It would be caly to 
double the liſt. 


In the thirteenth century, a 
young lady of Bologna, devoted 
1433 herſelf 
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Herſelf to the ſtudy of 'the Latin 
language, and of the laws. At the 
age of twenty-three, ſhe pronoun- 
ced a funeral oration in Latin in 
the great church of Bologna; and, 
to be admired as an orator, ſhe 
had neither need of indulgence on 
account of her youth nor of her 
ſex. At the age of twenty-ſix ſhe 
took the degree of a doctor of 
laws, and began publicly to ex- 
pound the Inſtitutions of Juſtinian. 
At the age of thirty, her great re- 
putation raiſed her to a chair, 
where ſhe taught the law to a pro- 
digious concourſe of ſcholars from 
all nations. She joined the charms 
\, and accompliſhments of a woman 
to all the knowledge of a man. 
But ſuch was the power of her 
eloquence, that her beauty was 
. | — .only 


TT nl 
only admired when her tongue 
was filent. 


In the fourteenth century, a like 
example was exhibited in that 


city. In the fifteenth century, the 


ſame prodigy renewed itſelf there 
2 third time:—and I cannot help 
here remarking, gthat even at this 
-day, 1n the city of Bologna, there 
is {till a learned chair filled with 
honour by a woman. 


At Venice, in the courſe of the 
Fourteenth century, two celebrated 
women attract our notice, the one 
(Modeſta di Pozzo di Zorzi) com- 
poſed ſucceſsfully a great number 
of pieces in verſe, ſerious, comic, 
heroic, and tender; and ſome paſ- 
torals, which were much admired: 

** The 
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The other, (Caſſandra Fidele) whe 


was one of the moſt learned wo- 


men of Italy, wrote equally well 
the three languages of Homer, 
Virgil, and Dante, and in verſe 
as well as in proſe. She poſſeſſed 


all the philoſophy of her own, and 


of the preceding ages; ſhe em- 


belliſned with graces theology it- 


ſelf; the ſupported theſes with 


the greateſt luſtre; ſhe gave public 
lectures at Padua; ſhejoined to her 


ſerious ſtudies the elegant arts, 


particularly muſic, and ſoftened her 
learning ſtill farther by her man- 


ners. She received homage from 


fovereign pontiffs and ſovereign 
princes ; and, that ſhe might be 
ſingular in all things, ſhe lived 
* of a century. 


my 


At 


Ca] 
At Milan a lady of the illuſtri- 


ous houſe of. Trivulzio, early in 


life, delivered a great number of 
elegant diſcourſes before popes and 
potentates, in the ancient language 
of the Romans. 


At Verona, in the fifteenth-cen- 


tury, Iſſotta Nogarolla, acquired 


ſo great a reputation by her elo- 
quence that kings were curious 
to liſten, and ſcholars to. attend, 


to hear, and to ſee. 


At Florence, a nun of the houſe 
of Strozzi diſpelled the languor- 


and indolence of the cloiſter by her 
taſte for letters; and, in her ſoli- 
tude, was known over Italy, Ger- 
many, and France. 
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At Naples, Sarrochia compoſed 
a celebrated poem upon Scander- 
beg; and, in her life-time, was 
compared to Boyardo and to Taſſo. 


At Rome we find Victoria 
Colonna, marchioneſs of Peſcaira, 
who paſſionately loved and ſuc- 
ceſsfully cultivated letters; and 
who, left in youth to mourn a 
great and gallant huſband, ſpent 
the reſt of her life in itudy, and in 
ſorrow, celebrating in her tender 
_ verſes her long loſt hero. 


In Spain we fee Iſabella of Ro- 
ſera, preach in the great church. 
of Barcelona, come to Rome un- 

der Paul III. there convert the 
Jews by her eloquence, and com- 


ment upon the learned. Scotus, 
| | with 


„„ 
with applauſe, before the cardinals 
and archbiſhops;—TIſabella of Cars 
doua, who underſtood the Latin, 
the Greek, and: the Hebrew, and: 


who, though poſſeſſed of beauty, 


reputation; "and riches, had ſtill the 
whim of becoming a doctor, and 
took degrees in divinity ;—Catha- 


rine Ribera, who compoſed a great 


many Spaniſh verſes, partly. devo- 
tional and partly amorous;—Aloy- 
11a Sigea of Toledo, ſtill more cele-- 


brated than the three former, Who, 


beſides Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, underſtood: Arabic and Sy- 


riac; who wrote a letter in theſe- 


five languages to pope Paul III. 


who was afterwards called to the 


court of Portugal, where ſhe com- 
poſed ſeveral pieces, and died 
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In France we ſee ſeveral women 
poſſeſſed of all the learning of the 
times, particularly the ducheſs of 
Retz, who under. Charles IX. was 
celebrated even in Italy, and who 
aſtoniſhed the Poliſh nobility when 
they came to demand the duke of 
Anjou for their king. They be- 
held with wonder, at court, a. 
young lady ſo intelligent, and who 
ſpoke the ancient languages with 
no leſs purity than grace, 


In England we meet with the 
three Seymours, ſiſters, nieces to 
a King, and daughters. to a pro- 
tector, all celebrated for their 
learning, and for their elegant La- 
tin verſes; which were tranſlated 
and repeated all over Europe 
Jane Gray, whoſe elevation to the 

throne. 


C7 
throne was only a ſtep to the 
ſcaffold, and who read before. her 
death, in Greek, Plato's Dialogue 


on the Immortality of the Soul; 
nor can we paſs by the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the illuſtrious chancellor, 


Sir Thomas More, whoſe learn- 
ing was almoſt eclipſed. by. her 
virtues; who correſponded in La- 
tin with the great Eraſmus, who 
ſtyled her the ornament of Britain; 
and who, after. ſhe had:conſole& 
her father. in priſon, had ruſhed 
through the guards to ſnatch a laſt 
embrace, had obtained the liberty. 
of paying him funeral honours, 
had. purchaſed his. head with a. 
bribe, —accuſed herſelf, and loaded 
with fetters for two crimes - for 


baving watched the head of her 


father as a relique, and for having 
pre- 
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preſerved his books and writings 
appeared with unconcern before 
her judge; juſtified herſelf with 
that eloquence which virtue be- 
ſtowes on injured - merit, com- 
manding admiration and reſpect, 
and ſpent the remainder of her 
life in ſolitude, in ſorrow, and in: 
ſtudy. 1 


We behold in Scotland Mary 
Stuart, heir of that crown, the 
moſt beautiful woman of her age, 
and one of the moiſt learned, Who 
could write and ſpeak fix lan- 
guagcs; who made elegant verſes. 
in French; and who, when very 
young, delivered an oration in La- 
tin to the court of France, to prove 
that theſtudy of letters is conſiſtent: 
with the female character. So 
lovely, 


E 
lovely, and ſo happy an example 
of the truth which ſhe advanced, 
could not fail to convince. Mary 


added to her learning, a delicate 


taſte in the polite arts, particularly 
muſic, and adorned the whole 
with the moſt feminine and — 


| manners. 


' 


Several women were even de- 


ſirous of uniting every ſpecies of 


learning, and ſome ſucceeded. 


What has ſince been called ſo- 
ciety was not then indeed ſo much 
known. Luxury, and the want 


of occupation, had not introduced 
the cuſtom of ſitting five or ſix 
hours before a glaſs, to invent 
faſhions. Some uſe was made of 


time, Hence that variety of lan- 
guages, 
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guages, arts, and ſciences, which 


were acquired by women, 


It is but juſt, however, to ob- 


ſerve, that the vanity of being uni- 
verſal is peculiar to the infancy of 
letters. In childhood, all the 
world over-rate their powers. It 
is only by meaſuring them that 
we come to know them. The de- 
tires themſelves were then more 
eaſily ſatisfied than the thirſt of 


learning. People were more anx- 


'10us to know than to think; 


and the mind, more active than ex- 


tended, unable yet to comprehend 
the ſecret, or reach the depth of 
the ſciences, ought naturally to 
have conſidered them as a facred. 
depoſit in books, which. the me- 
mory would neceſſarily impair. 
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SECTION: IM 
the Books written in Honour of Wo— 
Men, and on the Superiority of the 
Sexes. 
F the women of thoſe ages were 
ambitious of array ing themſelves 
in the knowledge of men, the men 
were at all times ready with their 
panegyrics to return the compli- 
- ment to the women. It was the 
"ſequel of the general ſpirit, which 
carried gallantry into letters as it 
had-introduced it into arms. | 


Italy in particular was over- 3 
run with performances of that | 
kind. The firſt who gave the ex-' __.. - | 
ample was Boccace. He paſſion- -" "l 
ately loved and was beloved by 
the women; and compoſed in La- | 

| tin | 


FF 8 3 
tin a treatiſe in honour of the ſex. 
It is 1ntituled, Of wluftrious Mo- 
men. In ſearch of theſe he wanders 
through the whole circuit of fable; 
through the Greek, Roman, and 
Sacred Hiſtories; and places to- 
.gether Cleopatra and Lucretia, 
Tow and Portia, Semiramis and 
Sappho, Athalia and Dido. 


Boccace undertook above all 
things to re-eſtabliſh the repu- 
tation -of Dido, in oppolition te 
Virgil. The panegyriſt proves 
againſt the poet, that the widow 
of Sichzus was never unfaithful 
to his OE: 


It is humorous to hear Boccace 
afterwards, in an eloquent and vi- 
gorous ſequel to that treatiſe, har- 
Tangue 


ke. 

'"rTangue againſt the Chriſtian wi- 
dows who married again. The au- 
thor of the Decameron cites St. 
Paul, and explains the text of that 
Apoſtle to a young widow, who 
excuſed herſelf on account of her 
age for not imitating Dido. This 
piece, which affords ſo much 
Pleaſantry, is of a ſerious caſt; and, 
what will ſcarcely be credited, the 
moral of Boccace is ſevere. 


The example being now ſet, a 
multitude of writers publiſhed ſuc- 
ceſſively panegyrical catalogues of 
the illuſtrious women of all na- 
tions. 


Joſeph Betuſſi, tranſlated into 
Italian the Latin treatiſe of Boc- 
cace; and, in the ardour of his 

2 zeal, 
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zeal, he enriched it with fifty new 
articles. Francis Serdonati, think- 
ing the work not yet complete, 
collected from hiſtorians, ſacred and 
profane, barbarous and poliſhed, 
the names of all the women of 
eminence which had been omitted, 

and added to the catalogue a hun- 
dred and twenty panegyrics. 


But this was'not all. Philip de 
Bergamo, an Auguſtine monk, 
Publiſhed a volume in Latin Of ill, 
trious Women, Another performance 
on the ſame ſubject was publiſhed 
by Julius Cefar Capacio, ſecretary 
to the city of Naples;—one by 
- Charles Fanto, in Latin, and in 
verſe one by Ludovico Dome- 
nichi;—one by James Philip Tho- 
maſlini, biſhop of Venice;—and 

one 
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one by Bernard Scardioni, a canon 
of Padua, Of the uluſtrious Women 
of Padua. 


Francis Auguſtine della Chieſa, 
biſhop of Saluca, wrote a treatiſe 
on The Women famous in Literature; — 
Lewis Jacob de St. Charles, a Car- 


melite, wrote another on The Wo- 


men. illuſtrious by their Writings; and 
Alexander Van Denbuſche, of the 
' Low Countries, wrote one on The 
learned Women. 


The celebrated Father le Moine 
publithed a volume under the title 


of Galerie de Femmes Fortes; and 
Brantome wrote The Lives of illuſ- 


trious Women, But it is to be ob- 
ſerved that Brantome, a French 


knight and a courtier, ſpeaks only 
M 0 


r 
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of queens and princeſſes. It is in 
his writings that we find the pane- | 
gyric of Callacine of Medicis, and 
of the famous Joan of Naples. In 
| his prolix ſtyle, ſimple and plain, 
Brantome juſtifies the conduct of 
theſe two queens. He tells us that 
the ſecond was without weakneſs, 
and the firſt free of guilt, He 
abſolves the one of her incon- 
tinence, and the murder of her 
huſband; and the other of the ci- 
vil wars, and the maſſacre of St. 


Bartholomew. | 


After Brantome Hilario da Coſta, 
a Minim, publiſhed two volumes 
in quarto, each volume conſiſting 
of eight hundred pages, contain- 
ing, as he tells us, the panegyrics 


of all! the women of the fifteenth 
and 


[ 163 1 
and ſixteenth centuries diſtin- 
guiſhed by their valour, their ta- 
lents, or their virtues. But the 
pious eccleſiaſtic has, in fact, only 
given us the panegyrics of the ca- 
tholic women of that period. He 
does not ſay a word, for example, 
of queen Elizabeth; but he has 
made a long and elaborate eulogy 
on her ſiſter queen Mary, who be- 


gan her reign with ſhedding the 
blood of the amiable Jane Gray x 


and who, in the five years which 
ſhe ſat on the throne; devoted to 
the flames on account of religion 
between fix and ſeven hundred 
perſons, of all ranks, ages, and 
ſexes, 


The eulogies of this monk- 
1h panegyriſt amount to a hun- 
dred and ſeventy. No ſmall num- 
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5 1 
ber. But all muſt yield to the in- 
defatigable Italian, Peter Paul de 
Ribera, who publiſhed in his own 
language, a work intituled, The 
immortal Triumphs and heroic Enter- 
priſes of Eigli bundred and forty-five 
Women. It would certainly be dif- 
ficult to make a more complete 
collection. 


Beſides theſe large compilations 
dedicated to the honour of the 
the whole ſex, many of the wri- 
ters of thoſe times, men of taſte 
and gallantry, addreſſed panegy- 
rics to individuals, to women who 
were the living ornaments of their 
age. This practice was moſt com- 
mon in Italy, where every thing 
conſpired to favour it. The world 
perhaps had never ſeen, at one 
time, ſo many ſhining princeſſes 

as 


„ 
as then appeared in that part of 
Europe. The courts of Naples, of 
Milan, of Mantua, of Parma, of 
Florence, and ſeveral others, 
formed ſo many ſchools of taſte, 
between which reigned an emu- 
lation of glory and of talents. The 
men diſtinguithed themſelves by 


their addreſs in war, or in love; 


the women, by their knowledge 
and accompliſhments. Almoſt 
every one of theſe little courts was 
the reſidence of ſome man of high 
reputation in literature, 


In a country, however exten- 
five, which forms only one great 
kingdom, or ſtate, men of genins 
are ſcarce; becauſe there is only 
one capital, one court, and one 
centre of luminaries, The diſtant 
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[ 166 J] 
| provinces have neither the ſame 
activity, nor the ſame taſte. But 
in a country like Italy, divided 
into a number of (ſtates, and where 
almoſt every city is a capital; the 
mind gathers energy, and expands 
itſelf amazingly. This was cer- 
tainly one cauſe of the ſuperiority 
of the Italians to the reſt of Eu- 
rope. What was their misfortune 
in politics, was their glory in arts 
and in letters, So, 


Thoſe men of wit or genius at- 
tached themſelves to the celebrated 
women, the ornaments of the 
courts where they reſided. Some 
of them, eſtimating human con- 
ditions only by the mind, and con- 
ceiving talents to be equal to all 
things, had even the boldneſs to 

oY 1 enter · 
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entertain the warmeſt paſſions for 


great princeſſes * x, To them they 
addreſſed their glowing ſenti - | 


ments, in verſe or in proſe, Others, 
who had imagination without feel- 
ing, ſubſtituted for paſſion the 
ſport of fancy; and, mingling 
with it the Platonic ideas which 
then prevailed, compoſed for thoſe 
princeſſes, in a metaphy ſical ityle, 
reſpectful hymns nader the notion 
of N 


But of all the panegyrics, or col- 
lections of panegyrics, in honour 
of women, in verſe, in proſe, in 


ſermons, or in ſonnets, the moſt 


ſingular, without exception, is 
that which was publiſhed at Venice, 


* Boccace at the court of Naples, and 


Taſſo at the court of Ferrara. 
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in 1355, under the title of The- 
Temple of the divine Seigniora Foan of 
Arragon; erected in honour of her by all 
be greateſt wits, and in all the prin- 
cipal languages, of the world, She- 
was one of the moſt extraordinary 
women of the ſ:1xteenth century; 
and, married to a prince of the- 
houſe of Colonna, was mother to- 
Mark Anthony of Colonna, who 
ſignalized himſelf in the battle of 
Lepanto, againſt the Turks. 


This ideal temple was erected 
in conſequence of a decree paſſed 
at Venice, in the year 1551, in the 
academy of the Dubbigſi. One of 
the members of that ſociety had 
conceived the notion of ſuch a 
deification; but the idea was too 
happy not. to be adopted by the 

body. 


E Te = 
body. They had only one diſpute,” 
which divided them much; viz. 
whether Joan of Arragon ſhould - 
poſſeſs alone the honours of the 
temple, or if they ſhould aſſociate - 
with that divinity the marchioneſs 
de Guaſt her ſiſter, and no leſs cele- 
brated. But after mature deli- 
beration, and many learned argu- 
ments on both ſides, it appeared 
to the academy, that two divini- 
ties, two ſovereigns, and two wo- 
men- would not much love to - 
dwell together; it was therefore. 
reſolved, © That the marchioneſs 
de Guaſt have ſeparate worſhip; . 
and that Joan of  Arrogan, her 
e {iſter, remain in the ſole and ex- 
1c. cluſive poſſeſſion of her altars.”” 
| They next proceeded to the build- 
"OF of the temple; and the Latin, 
Greek, 
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„ 
Greek, Italian, French, Spaniſn, 


Sclavonic, Polonize, Hungarian, 


Hebrew, Chaldaic, and many other 


languages, were made ule of in the 
fabrication of that monument; 


one of the moſt extraordinary that 
ever gallantry raiſed to beauty. 


* 
e 


T be Subjeft continued. 


1 E ſame ſpirit which in that 
era gave birth to ſo many 


panegyrics on women, produced 


a number of books on the merit 


of the ſex in general. The impor- 
tant queſtion of the equality, or 
ſuperiority, of the ſexes was agit- 


ated:—and, during ſi ve hundred 


years, there WAS A Hind of literary 
; com- 


f an 1 
combination for aſſigning the pre- 
eminence to the women, 


RY the head of t that conſpiracy 
was the famous Cornelius Agrippa; 
who, born at Cologn in 1486, 
ſtudied all the ſciences, embraced 
all conditions, travelled all coun- 
tries; who bore arms with diſtinc- 
tion, and was afterwards divine, 
doctor of law, doctor of phyſic; 
who commented on the Epiſtles 
of St. Paul in England, gave lec- 


tures on the Philoſopher's Stone 
at Turin, on divinity at Pavia, and 


practiſed phyſic in Switzerland; 
who was ſucceſſively connjetibit 
with three or four princes and 
princefles, and was only the more 
unfortunate; who bore injuries 
WR courage, and without com- 
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plaining; who was twice in fet- 
ters; who was always wandering, 
becaule always guided by a warm 


and weak imagination,—becauſe 


unfit either to be free or to bea 
flave; becauſe he could neither 
endure poverty nor dependence; 
and who, after having excited by 
turns, or at once, Pity, admir- 
ation, and hate, died in France 


in the forty-ninth year of his age, 


loaded with reputation, and op- 


prefled with misfortunes, 


He had publiſhed, in 1509, his 
treatiſe Of the Excellence of Women 
above the Men. He had then the 
misfortune to pleaſe the famous 
Margaret of Auſtria, who governed 
the Low Countries. It is a pity 
that little circumſtance ſhould have 
mingled 


mingled itſelf with ſo gallant a 


cauſe. The book is divided into 


thirty chapters; and, in each chap- 
ter, he demonſtrates the ſuperiority 


of the women by theological, 


phyſical, hiſtorical, cabaliſtical, 
and moral proofs. He calls to his 
aſſiſtance ſcripture and fable, the 
hiſtorians, the poets, the civil and 
canon laws, cites a great deal 
more than he reaſons, and con- 
cludes with proteſting, that he 
had no human motive for writing 
but a ſenſe of duty; becauſe every 
man who knows the truth holds 
it in truſt, and conſequently lilence 
would be a crime. 


The Italians, on reading that 
Work, muſt have conſidered it as 


A robbery, which had been com- 
mitted 
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. 
mitted, in their territories by a 
native of Germany. But they ſoon 
reimburſed themſelves. Cardinal 
Pompceia Colonna, Portio, Lando, 
Domenichi, Maggio, Bernado, Spi- 
na, and a great many others, all 
wrote on the perfection of women. 


But the moſt ſingular work on 
the ſubject is that of Ruſcelli. It 
appeared at Venice in 1552. Ruſ- 


celli came after all the reſt; and 
diſſatisfied, as he ſays, with the 


manner in which they had ſup- 
ported a cauſe ſo evident, he con- 
ceived new proots, ſo poſitive that 
henceforth there could not be the 
poſſibility pf a doubt. After hav- 
ing copied, criticiſed, and com- 
mented upon Agrippa, he throws 


in ſome ſublime ſpeculations of his 


E 
own, and endeavours to prove, 
that the contemplation of beauty 
alone can render man happy on 
earth, and raiſe him to the con- 
templation of the divinity. 


Such is the ſcope of Ruſcelli's 


compoſition. But the effect of his 
reaſoning is deſtroyed by the con- 
fuſed impreſſion which is made on 
the mind of the reader, by the 
mixture of divinity and Platoniſm; 
by blending through the whole 
the name of God and of woman; 

by placing Moſes by the ſide of 


Petrarch and of Dante; and by 


giving in the ſame page, and even 
in theſameperiod, quotations from 
Boccace and from St. Auguſtine, 
from Homer and from St. John. 


Nothing 
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1 1] 
Nothing, in my opinion, can 
exhibit a truer picture than this 
performance does of the ſpirit ot 
the ſixteenth century, particularly 
in Italy; where the ſame man was 
or would be, in good earneſt, a 
lover, a devotee, a chriſtian, a 
pagan, a divine, and a philoſopher. 
Perhaps even that extravagant 
combination of ideas and of cha- 
racters muſt neceſſarily be found 
in a country, where we often meet 
with the Tuins of a temple of Ju- 
piter in the neighbourhood of a 
- church, aſtatue of St. Peter upon a 
column of Trajan, anda Madona ; 
| beſide an. Apollo. 


It appears that even after Ruf- 
celli had written there were ſtill 


infidels to perſuade, and that the 
7 work 


E 
work of converſion was not thought 
complete; for we find a great 
many future performances pub- 
liſhed in Italy, in France, and in 
Spain, on the ſame ſubject. 


bs 1593, a celebrated Venetian, 


already mentioned, Modeſta di Poz- 


20 di Zorzi, maintained the ſupe- 
riority of her ſex to ours. Her 
performance had great ſucceſs: 
and, unfortunately for her, whit 
perhaps added to its celebrity was, 
that one might commend without 
jealouſy. She died juſt as it was 
publiſhed. The men, however, al- 
ways viewed with pleaſure thoſe 
kind of compoſitions by women. 
Pride, which conſtrues every thing 
to its own advantage, regarded as 
1o1 OT proofs of its pre- eminence, 
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the very efforts which were made 
to demonſtrate its inferiority. 


Lucretia Marinella, another Ve- 
netian Jady, ſupported the ſame 
cauſe, Her performance is intituled, 


The Dignity and Excellence of Women, 
with the Faults and Imperfections of 


Men. The men, at leaſt, will not 
be accuſed of the fault of injuſtice 
to her; for ſhe had all the ſucceſs 
which beauty can give to genius. 


In 1628, yet another Italian per- 


formance appeared upon The Dig- 


nity of Women, The author of that 


book was one Chriſtopher Bron- 


zini. The work is in dralogue, 
and divided by Days. We may 
judge by the extent of his plan how 


rich the n appeared to him: 
his 


4 
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his diviſion is twenty-four Days. 
The eighth Day, in which nothing 
is treated of but marriage, occu- 


pies upwards of two hundred 
pages. Bronzini, in praiſing the 
women, has aſſigned them no rank, 


and has left the diſpute of the 


ſexes undecided. 


But, in ER a book appeared, 
in which the controverſy was treat- 
ed very prettily. The title of the 
piece was, Woman better than Man ; 
a Paradox, by Fames del Pozzo. It 


ſeems doubtful how far the wo- 


men would be Hattered with the 
word Paradox. 


In Spain, in the fixteenth cen- 
tury, John Spinoſa wrote a dia- 


logue in praiſe of women. We 
W believe that he ex tolled them 
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. 
with all the imagination of his 
country, and with all the majeſty 
of his language. 


The French women were not 
leſs zealous than the Italian to ſup- 
pert the honour of their ſex. Mar- 
garet queen of Navarre, and firſt 
wife to Henry IV. by turns devout 
and gay, and more celebrated for 
the ſprightlineſs of her wit than the 


purity of her manners, undertook 


to prove, in a piece in the form of 
a letter, hat Woman is much ſupert:r | 
4 Man. 


Mademoiielle de Gournay, WhO 
deſerved to he adopted by Montag- 
ne, wrote alſo upon her ſex ; but, 
more modeſt, or more timid, ſhe - 
confined her pretenſions, and was 
contented with equality. That 
modeſt y 


* 


( 181 ] 
modeſty however did not hinder 
Mary Schurman,—born at Cologn, v 
and who in her life-time had a pro- 


digious reputation,—to ſay, after 


ſhe had read M. de Gournay's . 
book in honour of her ſex, © ] 
c neither would nor dare approve 
6 all that is contained in this per- 
«© formance.” Yet, if any woman 
ever had a right to aſpire at the 
ſyperiority, it was perhaps that 
lady. She was a painter, muſt- 
cian, graver, ſculptor, philoſopher, 


geometrician, divine, and under-r 


ſtood and ſpoke nine different lan 
gUuager. | 
In i643, a piece appeared at 
Paris unler this title: The Generous 
Woman; who ſhews that her Sex is 
more noble, mire patriotic, more brave, 
more learned, more virtuous, and more 
economical thas that of Man. : 
| In 


— r—— — cen 
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In 1665, another lady publiſhed 
at Paris a book intituled, The il- 
luſtrious Dames; where, by good and 
ſtrong Reaſons, it is proved, that the ' 
Women ſurpaſs the Men. 


In 1673, a performance appeared 
intituled, The Equality of the two 
Sexes : Diſcourſes philoſophical and ; 
moral, in which are ſhewn the Impor- 
tance of diveſting our ſelves of Prejudices. 


In 1675, the Author of the ut. 
mentioned piece refuted himſelf, 
in a treatiſe on The Excelleniy of 
Men, againſt the Equality of the Sexes. . 
But he reaſons feebly, as if afraid 
of refuting himſelf, and overturn- 
ing his former ſyſtem. 


A lady of Languedoc, in the 
ſame century, was willng to repoſ- 
| ſeſs 
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ſeſs herſelf of the ſuperiority, and 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh it by good 
and ſure reaſons. In ſhort, that 
opinion, or that controverſy, pro- 
duced a kind of war among writers 
otherwiſe obſcure, and gave birth 
to Diſſertations, to Anſwers, and to 
Replies, now equally unknown : 
and it is but juſt to remark, that 
few of them deſerve to be read, 
and that the queſtion has not been 
properly treated in any of them. 
Authority is always ſubſtituted for 
argument. Such pedants ſhould 
be told, that twenty citations wall 
not make a reaſon. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


